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A wapy clad in rich array 
Before her mirror stands ; 

A lady of the olden time, 
Who with her jeweled hands 

Clasps back her brightly-waving locks, 
With gem-encrusted bands. 


Her maidens round about her wait 
And praise her beauty rare ; 

They praise her for her sapphire eyes 
And for her golden hair, 

Her ruby lips, her teeth of pearl— 


**Oh, she is wondrous fair !”’ 


Awhile she smiles to hear their words, 
Then checks them with a sigh, 

As in her richly ’broidered robes 
She sweepeth stately by, 

Passing from out her chamber door 


With lofty mien and high. 


Her heart beats with a trouble vague 
Beneath her silken vest, 

She feels a lonely void within, 
Which will not let her rest— 

A lonely void, a trouble vague, 
She bears within her breast. 














642 A ROMANCE. 








Without a pause, she glides along 
Adown the oaken stair 

Into her father’s lordly hall ; 
And as she enters there— 

The guests among—a throng of knights 
Surround the maiden fair. 


She turns from all their whispered words 
To seek her father straight. 
‘*Yon noble stranger, who is he,”’ 
Said she, ‘‘ that near doth wait?” 
He answered : ‘‘’Tis a bard who craved 
Admittance at our gate.” 


‘*Now if his song doth match his mien, 
Right goodly must it be ! 
Oh, father, bid him sing,’’ she cried, 
‘*That time may swifter flee !”’ 
The youthful minstrel heard her words, 
His harp of gold took he. 


SONG. 
Bird, in thy lonely nest, 
Fluttering often with a strange unrest, 
Why sing no song? Why entertain no guest ? 
O say! dost thou await 
The coming of a heav’n-appointed mate, 
While visions haunt thy heart so desolate? 


Though Love with fitful gleams 
Doth light thee through the happy land of dreams, 
When thou awakest, dark thy future seems ; 

Yet all the woods around 

With wooing melodies of birds resound. 


Answer, sweet voice ! none sweeter can be found. 


Nay, if to charm thine eyes 
Love come not suddenly—a glad surprise— 
There is no hope for thee beneath the skies. 
Life must this rapture bring, 
Or thou wilt hide thy head and droop thy wing 
And die, e’er thou hast ever learned to sing ! 


The lady, speechless and entranced, 
Heard the sweet song he sung, 

For to the golden harp his voice 
In silver cadence rung ; 

His words they reached her lonely heart, 
As on the sounds she hung. 


He ceased. Then spake the castle’s lord: 
‘Lo! Iam old in years, 

Yet ne’er hath lay save thine, O bard ! 
Beguiled these eyes to tears ; 

Here find thy home, and in return 
Thy voice shall charm our ears.”’ 


So, long within those friendly walls 
The minstrel fair did stay, 

And sweetly sang from early morn 
To ending of the day, 

He sang of love unto the maid, 
He sang her heart away ! 


At length thus spake her father stern : 
‘Fair daughter, thou must wed. 

Of all who woo, by whom wilt thou 
A willing bride be led ?”’ 

She blushed like morn. ‘‘I love the bard, 
And none save hi ”’ she said. 


























Then answered he in frowning wrath : 
** Jest not, rash maid, with me !” 
“‘T am not jesting, sire,”’ she said, 
** For I will single be, 
Or wed with him.”’ Fiercely he spake : 
‘* Now hence I banish thee. 


** All portionless and meanly clad, 
Ere sets the sun this day 
Shalt thou be thrust without my gate 
With him thou lovest. Stay 
But to don a peasant’s garb.” 
She murmured, ‘‘I obey.”’ 


She bade him there a mute farewell, 
Her chamber straightway sought ; 

She laid aside her jewels rare, 
Her satins richly wrought, 

And clothed her in the humble gown 
Her weeping maidens brought. 





Yet when she stood thus lowly clad 
In garments scant and mean, 

Her lovely, youthful features shone 
With beauty most serene ; 

And though she wore a peasant’s garb, 
She bore her like a queen. 


Her damsels said: ‘‘Our lord doth keep 
Her wealth and jewels rare, 

Yet still she hath her sapphire eyes 
And still her golden hair, 

Her teeth of pearl, her ruby lips— 
Gems all, beyond compare.”’ 


She turned and kissed them as they spake, 
Then glided swift and straight 

Down oaken stair, through lordly hall, 
E’en to the castle gate, 

And reached the minstrel where he stood 
Her coming to await. 


‘¢ All portionless and meanly clad, 


Before thee now I stand ! 

Oh, would,”’ she said, ‘‘ for thy dear sake 
I brought thee wealth and land !’’ 

He kissed her crystal tears away, 
And clasped her outstretched hand. 


“Of all thou hadst, fair bride,’’? quoth he, 


‘*T take the priceless part ; 

For who can rob thee of thy grace, 
Or of thy loving heart? 

Say, wilt thou then indeed be mine, 
Rich treasure that thou art?” 


‘“‘Oh, much I grieve for sire and home! 
Yet will I go!’’ said she. 
‘‘There is a music in my soul 
Which none can wake but thee. 
My heart-strings quiver ’neath thy hand ; 
Oh, touch them tenderly !’’ 
Up turret bigh her maidens climbed 
To watch them journey on; 
The sunset lit her golden hair, 
His golden harp it shone } 
And thus they journeyed to the west, 
Thus vanished with the sun. 


As it befell so long ago, 


So is it oft to-day, 


For when the minstrel Love doth woo 
Tis hard to say him nay; 
E’en while we hearken to his song 


He steals our hearts away ! 














You may take the evening train from Boston for 
Northern New England, and, as you have set your face 
toward Montreal, you will pull from your pocket a 
‘¢ folder’? of the Chemin de fer Southeastern et ses connec- 
tions, and you will learn that, while you were chatting 
in plain English with your friend, you are, in reality, 
riding in a “ char dortoir Pullman attaché au train de nuit 
de Boston & Montreal.” Realizing that a Montrealer 
has as much right to speak French on his way to Boston 
as you have to speak English on the way to Montreal, 























AMONG THE ISLANDS. 


you still partake somewhat of the feelings of that Eng- 
lishman who, utterly dazed at the jargon of Paris, was 
quite comforted and reassured by hearing a dog bark in 
the plainest English. You may travel ‘‘in English ”’ 
from Boston on the train we have named, but when you 
awake in the morning you are on the borders of the 


A SUMMER AT “MAGOG” LAKE. 


Queen’s Dominions, and a foreign tongue disputes pre- 
cedence with your own. You are but little farther 
from home than if you had gone to Saratoga or to 
Lake George ; but how different are the shores of Lake 
Memphremagog ! If you are a New Yorker or a Phila- 
delphian, you have gone considerably farther, and you 
are, even more than the Bostonian, impressed with the 
natural beauties of this lovely sheet of water. 

Let no one imagine that we are treating Lake George 
with disrespect. Far be it from us to throw contempt 
upon the treasures of Horicon, or to think otherwise 
than reverently of the footfalls of Uncas, ‘‘last of the 
Mohicans.”’ Nor shall we yield to any one in our appre- 
ciation of the eastern range of hills that starts with 
French Mountain and leads along through Pilot, Buck 
and Erebus up to Black Mountain; and, descending 
thence by way of the Elephant, Sugar-Loaf and An- 
thony’s Nose, most appropriately ends in Mount De- 
fiance, the constant threat of both French and English 
garrisons at Ticonderoga. Even Tongue Mountain and 
Shelving Rock, with their famous rattlesnakes, shall 
not escape our praise ; and we should be ungrateful in- 
deed if we had no pleasant memories of Gale’s and 
Sherrill’s, or of Judge Garfield, who could call all the 
trout and deer by name, or of ‘‘ Captain Sam ”’ Patchen. 
And if the history of our country entertains us as it 
should, we may travel far before we will find repeated 
within such a small radius the daring deeds of Major 
Rogers, Sir William Johnson, the Baron de Dieskau, 
or Generals Abercrombie, Amherst, Montgomery, 
Schuyler, Montcalm and Allen. 

But there is a choice among good things. It was a 
sensible tourist who said: ‘‘ Buy a guide-book, and then 
avoid the beaten paths it recommends. It leads inevi- 
tably to where fashion 
has gone; and if you 
want real rest and re- 
creation, you do not 
want to go there. We 
go a step beyond this 
advice and say: ‘‘Come 
to Memphremagog and 
its tributary lakes. 
Leave an order at the 
office on your way to 
‘stop my paper,’ and 
trust to some friend to 
telegraph you if the 
office or the factory is 
on fire. Cease to think 
of life in the city just 
because you haven’t a 
pitcher of hot or cold 
water always at your 
command. In a word, 
make up your mind to 
thoroughly enjoy the 
country, and not sim- 
ply to ‘do’ it, as is the 
custom with seme.”’ 

Leaving Lake George, therefore, to the professional 
or to the “‘ society ” tourist, you will find in Memphre- 
magog an expanse of water of equal length—over thirty 
miles—and of superior breadth—an average of more 
than two miles. You are not treading upon shores that 
are known to historical lore, save as the indamiaine 
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Major Rogers, during the Indian wars, led his band 
through this region to the banks of the St. Francis that 
he might surprise and almost annihilate the Abenquis 
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THE LAKE AND VICINITY. 


before daybreak. You are, rather, upon the spot of 
which the poet sings: 


‘* Our father rode again his ride 
On Memphremagog’s wooded side ; 
Sat down again to moose and samp- 
In trapper’s hut and Indian camp ; 
Lived o’er the old idyllic ease 
Beneath St. Francois’ hemlock trees : 
Again for him the moonlight shone 
On Norman cap and bodiced zone ; 
Again he heard the violin play 
Which led the village dance away ; 





them to come out and fight. And yet, as allies of the 
French, they were dreaded in the disputes that arose 
regarding the boundary-lines after the Treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle—hence the active campaign of Major 
Rogers. As a barrier against their progress, the 
northern part of New Hampshire had already been 
surveyed and partially settled. The northern parts of 
neither New Hampshire nor Vermont were settled early, 
because they were exposed to the war-paths through 
Lake Champlain in the west and along the Connecticut 
and other rivers on the east. So lately as one hundred 
years ago the southern end of Lake Memphremagog was 
in the County of Charlotte in the nascent State of New 
York—a county which included all the northern boun- 
dary westward through Lake Champlain to St. Regis on 
the St. Lawrence, and southward to Saratoga, the con- 
verging lines including the Adirondacks and the larger 
of the Green Mountains. 

Wild as was this region, it was surpassed in wildness 
by the tract that lay just across the border. What are 
known as ‘‘the Eastern Townships” or the ‘‘ South- 
eastern Counties ”’ were settled toward the end of the 
last century. They were so named to distinguish them 
from the ‘“ Seigniories,’? wherein the feudal law still 
held the French habitant. The townships were settled 
by pioneers, who came in a great proportion from New 
England by way of Lake Memphremagog, and they held 
their titles ‘‘in free and common soccage.’’? These 
hardy pioneers were early ‘‘ evangelized ”’ by religious 
bodies in New England and New York, but more di- 
rectly by Lorenzo Dow and Hezekiah Wooster. It,may 
be that this accounts for the fact that litigation is so in- 
frequent and criminals are so scarce that a single court- 
house and jail serves four large counties at the eastward, 
and similar accommodations serve five counties at the 
westward, the lake appearing to divide this tract in 
halves from north to south; and yet, in one of these 
very courts, you may find a crier so lost to any reve- 
rence for royalty that he will open and close the august 
proceedings with ‘‘ Oliver Ditson”’ in place of the cus- 
tomary ‘‘ God save the Queen.”’ 

The railroad will land you at Newport, Vermont, 
and there is no other convenient method of reaching 
the lake, whether you come from the south or from Mon- 
treal. It is true that you may find your way from 
Montreal to Magog, at the foot of the lake, by a devious 
railway. You may also take a stage-ride over the hills 
from Sherbrooke. Perhaps the stage is not at hand, and 
you are tumbled into a gig upon “‘ grasshopper ”’ springs, 
known as a caléche, the driver sitting where the dash- 
board should be. Or you are so fortunate as to secure 
a place in a “‘ buckboard ’’ wagon, where you hold the 
‘‘wagon umbrella ’’—for none of the wheeled vehicles 
hereabouts have the ‘‘ buggy top,’? so rough are the 
roads. All of this experience you may save by landing 
at Newport after the orthodox fashion. 

And now, unless we can agree upon certain matters, 
we had best part company right here, and you may 
return, after taking a flying trip through the lake by 
steamer. You must discard all the conventional clothing 
that makes city life a burden. Im place of the white 
shirt, cuffs, collar and cravat, you have a simple gar- 
ment of navy blue flannel, with a rolling collar, cut low 
in the neck. Suspenders give way to a belt of leather ; 


And mingled in its merry whirl 
The grandam and the laughing girl.” 


loose pantaloons, large shoes with broad heels, and a 
broad-brimmed straw hat tied with a bit of black tape 
complete your costume. For a lady, stout, heavy shoes, 
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The region is full of Indian traditions, but they are 


foes yas eresy 


of the sort that one might expect from the peace-loving 
St. Francois, who seldom found the three tomahawks 
suspended in front of their cabins as a challenge for 


old clothes and a ‘‘ dish-pan ’’ hat are recommended. If 
it is a possible thing, bring your own boat or canoe with 
you, or purchase one on your arrival. “You will then 








be independent of every one, and you will have many 
advantages that others cannot enjoy. And if you are 
camping out the ownership of the boat is a necessity— 
almost as much so as the proper equipments and fur- 
nishings. But, above all things, in camping out be sure, 
that your companions are of the right sort—not afraid 
of work, and not inclined to be homesick when the first 
rainy day comes along. 

Although you may enjoy Memphremagog to some ex- 
tent without these preparations, yet, to have your fill of 
pleasure, you must carry out all these details. You 
are then ready for any fortune ; and your first objective 
point should be the ‘‘ Owl’s Head.”” ‘* And why was it 
given that name ?”’ youask ofa native. ‘I dunno,” is 
his reply, ‘“‘except that the owl is the largest bird 
around here, and that is the largest mountain.”’ This 
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room, which covers the whole floor under the sloping 
sides of the roof. At one end a raised platform is 
ornamented with a picket-fence, that separates the two 
violins, the double-bass and the old-style ‘‘ melodeon ”’ 
from the dancers. The leader of the band calls out, 
‘* All git ready for a polkey redeway!’? Then com- 
mences a series of tunes the like of which was never 
heard before—the leader himself confessing that they 
are a jumble of various dances—but discords are few, 
and the time is perfect. To this music the gallants 
dance with their ladies far more gracefully than the 
average of our American city beaux. When the quad- 
rilles are announced the leader is in his element. Start- 
ing off with a kind of swaying motion, he keeps himself 
going like a great pendulum, while he calls out, ‘‘ Bal- 
anstupartners,’’ ‘‘ Korners,’’ or ‘‘ Prommenadeall.’’ In 


OWL’S HEAD. 


statement is hardly true of the bird, for there are many 
eagles hereabouts ; but it is true of the mountain. The 
western bank—not the eastern, as at Lake George—is a 
long chain of mountains from Prospect Hill, at New- 
port, to Orford at the northern end. The intervening 
links of the chain are object lessons in natural history, 
the names being Bear Mountain, Owl’s Head, The 
Elephant and the Hog’s Back. The Owl’s Head stands 
twenty-seven hundred feet above the lake-level, and 
thirty-seven hundred feet above tide-water, both of these 
figures being.greater elevations than Lake George can 
show. Down the sides of these hills chutes are laid, 
which serve tu convey logs to the lake through the win- 
ter, the same being rafted to market during the sum- 
mer. Fire-wood, you will learn, is dear at two dollars 
a cord; and as for coal, it is unknown. 

We have come from Newport to the Mountain House, 
at the foot of the Owl’s Head, and we are now in the 
Queen’s territory. A dance is on the programme, and 
the hospitable young Canadians invite us to “‘shake a 
foot? with them. The whole party arrives by a small 
steamer, which has gathered up couple after couple on 
its way. As the guests are ready they repair to the ball- 


every case where the opportunity offers, the arm of 
each gallant encircles the waist of his inamorata. The 
climax is reached when the ‘‘ chorus jig ’’ is announced 
with one of the young men as leader. It isa Virginia 
reel and a money-musk combined, so as to offer the 
greatest latitude for cutting ‘‘ pigeon-wings ’’ and other 
pirouettes. After such violent exercise it is not strange 
that one of the belles remarks: ‘‘ Law! I sweat so I 
hardly know what to do.’’ Another belle is dressed in 
a skirt of drab cloth, trimmed with two bias bands of 
brown cloth, and ornamented with bows of blue ribbon 
along the front. A white sacque, belted down with a 
blue ribbon, forms the waist. But the belle of the ball 
carries the palm with a dress of heavy black cloth 
caught up on one side of the skirt into pink satin bows, 
several of which dot the skirt and the waist in different 
places. A white cotton scarf is fastened at the neck 
with a bunch of faded pink flowers. On her head she 
wears a large hat turned up on one side, faced with 
scarlet ribbon, and trimmed with old ribbons and flow- 
ers of the same color. This remarkable head-gear is 
tied down by means of an old brown veil. Ornaments, 
celluloid. Supper is announced, and the whole company 
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descends several steep flights to the dining-room, where 
a country supper has been spread. A few more dances, 
a few songs, an international mixture of ‘‘ Yankee 
Doodle ”’ (with cries of ‘‘ Treason !’’) and ‘‘God Save 
the Queen,’’ and the dance is over. The rays of sun- 
light are already streaking the eastern sky opposite as 
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were attempting to drain it and advanced toward Mem- 
phremagog in a wave sixty feet high, carrying every- 
thing before it. To the north of Willoughby Lake is 
the gorge through which the Clyde River cuts its way 
to Memphremagog. Towering over all are the high 
tops of Washington, Lafayette, Adams and others of the 








the steamer moves away, leaving a long line of sparks 
and live coals to mark its course. 

The ascent of the Owl’s Head should be made during 
the forenoon, as there are no accommodations on the 
summit for an all-night sojourn. After a brief nap and 
a hasty breakfast, we start on the three-mile walk to 
the summit. We do not need the guide of Mont Colon 
or the Pinge d’Arolla, for the path can be studied out 
if it is not always plainly visible. A few sugar maples 
remind one of the climbers of a city-bred man who 
came hither, and, on being shown a ‘‘sugar bush,” 
innocently inquired ‘‘where they ground up their 
trees to make the sugar ?’? We ascend the stony bed 
of brook after brook, slipping in spite of our alpen- 
stocks, and puffing like so many steam engines. A huge 
shelving rock that had once fallen from above shelters 
a spot whence issues the last spring that we shall en- 
counter. Canteens are filled and the tramp is com- 
menced anew. The trees become more and more 
stunted, until finally they average but three or four feet 
in height. A sudden turn and we are at the summit, 
crowned with rifted rocks in triple groups. From the 
group that overlooks the lake we may sweep the sur- 
face from Newport to Magog. At the south are the 
islands known as The Sisters—Province (through which 
runs the boundary between the United States and 
Canada), Round, Whetstone, Skinusit, etc. Behind 
and to the eastward of Newport, twelve miles distant, 
are Mounts Pisgah and Hor, which confine the fathom- 
less waters of Willoughby Lake. Not far away is the 
site of the famous Runaway Pond, which, many years 
ago, while still a pond, broke away from those who 







FROM ALLEN’S POINT. 





White Mountain group. Nestled among the hills close 
within the Canadian border stretches the long street of 
Stanstead Plain—for all the world like the street in 
Woodstock, Connecticut. ‘‘Stan’ steady there !’? was 
the frequent admonition to the early surveyors, and 
hence the traditional origin of the name. Toward the 
east and north we trace the course of the Tomfobia 
down to Massawippi Lake, which shows its deep waters 
over the edges of Blackberry Mountain before it pours 
them through the Massawippi into the St. Francis. 
Just over the hills is Megantic Lake, an enlargement of 
the Chaudiere River, along which Arnold, in 1775, de- 
scended from the Kennebec to the St. Lawrence on his 
way to join Montgomery before the walls of Quebec. 
Clustering along the eastern edges of Memphremagog 
are the hamlets of Fitch Bay, or ‘‘ Sucker City,’’ and 
Georgeville. Long Island, Malson’s Island and Lord’s 
Island hug the eastern shore. Magog—not the trim 
effigy of Gog in the banqueting room at Guildhall, but 
the busy lumber metropolis of five hundred souls— 
appears but a step away, although it is twenty miles 
distant. Turn whichever way you will toward this 
eastward expanse of farming lands and the impression 
grows stronger and stronger that the cleared tracts 
form but a very small proportion of the whole. 

A little to the west of north we see Orford, just 
across from Magog, a peak a trifle higher than the one 
upon which we stand. Although it is the highest peak 
in Canada, and although it has the advantage of a 
carriage-road to the summit, yet the views from the 
Owl’s Head are far more satisfactory. In line with Or- 
ford, but so near that we can look down upon his sum- 


mit and discover the trout pond in his side, is the 
Elephant. Over beyond his outline is Brome Lake, 
source of the Yamaska, with Knowlton nestling at its 
head. Far away are seen the huge masses of Rouge- 
mont, Beloeil, and, if the day is clear, the outline of 
Montreal Mountain as a background to the bright tin 
roofs or the towers of Notre Dame. Ascending to an- 
other group of rocks we may see farther to the west- 
ward, discerning the Pinnacle, and 
then across the border in Vermont, \: 
Jay Peak, Mount Mansfield and the 
Saddleback. Across the borders of 
Lake Champlain rise the majestic 
Adirondacks, led by Mount Marcy. 
Thus from the Owl’s Head we may 
see Montreal, Marcy, Saddleback and 
Mount Washington. But from Wash- 
ington we may discover the sea; and 
from Saddleback one may signal to 
another on Mount Holyoke, who can 
readily discern Long Island Sound. 
Thus the higher points suggest an 
endless variety of triangulations, 
while the smaller hills bring up 
Heine’s impressions of a similar pan- 
orama: ‘‘I beheld the mountains 
looking at me earnestly, and nod- 
ding with their mountain heads and 
long cloud beards. Here and there a distant little blue 
hill appeared to raise itself on the tips of its toes, and 
look curiously over the other hills in order to see me.”’ 
And now we are, for the first time, prepared to un- 
derstand the topography of this region. Yonder Adi- 
rondacks form the starting point of the Laurentian 
system of mountains, a system that crosses the St. 
Lawrence in the fragments of the Thousand Islands, 
extends one arm to Georgian Bay on the west, and the 
other to the Ottawa, which it crosses at Lac du Chat. 
Forming the watershed between the tributaries of Hud- 
son’s Bay on the north, and the St. Lawrence on the 
south, it follows the course of the latter to Labrador, 
at varying distances, toward the interior. To geologists 
it is known as the oldest system in Canada, the highly- 
altered strata being bent, tilted and invaded by masses 
of crystalline limestone, gneiss and other obtrusive rock. 
Ores of iron are found in interstratified layers, and 
veins of cupper and lead cut the stratification. The 
Green Mountains are the Alleghany Mountains in a 
more southern latitude. When they cross into Canada 
they become the Notre Dame chain, the metamorphic 
masses that range themselves along the western bank 
of Memphremagog, on one of which we are now stand- 
ing. From this point it stretches out to the penin- 
sula Gaspé in constantly decreasing altitudes. Along 
the eastern shore of Memphremagog the strata are 
pierced by large masses of granite; but, for the most 
part, the lower altitudes of the range have so far disin- 
tegrated that the soil has become superior to that of 
-Northern Vermont or New Hampshire for farming pur- 
poses. Aside from the phosphates, limestones and mar- 
bles are found in endless variety. Asbestos, soap-stone, 
talcose slates and ochres form materials for paints ; 
while ores of iron and copper are profitably mined. In- 
deed, the whole district of St. Francis, which stretches 
to the eastward, is remarkable, aside from the good 
quality of the soil, for its elevated morasses and its 
abundance of small lakes at a level of from seven hun- 
dred and fifty to one thousand feet above the sea. So 
that if the theory of a broad St. Lawrence River, three 
hundred or four hundred feet above the present level is 


“LOUNGE HOOK ’’— 
ONE HALF “‘ LIFE 
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true, we would in ancient times have found Memphre- 
magog and its neighbors elevated lakes still, although 
many of the detached mountains that dot the plains 
toward Montreal and Quebec would have appeared as 
islands in the vast expanse of running waters. 

Our camp furniture, reinforced by our canteens, soon 
furnishes us with a savory dinner; and while we are en- 
joying it we listen with interest to the tale of one who 
has been here before. ‘‘ You would not believe it,’’ he 
narrates, ‘‘ but I once climbed this mountain with a 
gentleman and his wife. We had a fair-sized lunch, 
but we neglected to get water at the spring, thinking 
there was one higher up. After awhile we found our- 
selves on the top, thirsty, hot and tired, and no water. 
To descend for a supply was absurd, and our anticipa- 
tions of a cup of coffee (made from somebody’s ‘ ex- 
tract’) were swept away. The lady soon discovered a 
pool of brackish water that the rain had kindly left ina 
crevice. It was too black to use, but still it was water. 
Our kitchen utensils were a glass jar, from which we had 
emptied the preserves upon the bread and butter, and 
an alcohol lamp, whose cover served as a kind of skillet. 
The first step was to rinse out the jar with the brackish 
water, and wipe it dry with papers. Then we stretched 
the lady’s handker- 
chief—of course it 
was clean—across the 
mouth of the jar and 
filtered a considerable 
quantity of water 
through it. From this 
reservoir a supply was 
drawn to make skillet 
after skillet of coffee, 
first for the lady and 
then for the rest of us. 
In this way we man- 
aged to have coffee as 
long as the alcohol 
held out, in spite of 
our disadvantages. ”’ 

The descent from 
the Owl’s Head is no 
easy matter, although 
it is not attended with 
danger. Bears and cat- 
amounts are occasion- 
ally found, but so 
seldom that there is 
little chance of meet- 
ing them. The toil 
and trouble of both 
the ascent and the 
descent are amply re- 
paid by the magnifi- 
cent views from the 
summit, and the new- 
comer will never re- 
gret that his first acquaintance with the lake included 
a vision of every square inch of its surface from 
Newport to Magog. If the visitor is an artist he 
cannot fail to make the entire circuit of the lake, 
bearing away with him sketches of the steep cliffs of 
Gibraltar Point and its dismantled hotel; of Belmere, 
the summer resting-place so recently enjoyed by the 
late Sir Hugh Allan, whose presence was always indi- 
cated by the peculiar flag of the Allan line of steam- 
ships ; of Lake View Grove, the Camp-Meeting of the 
Second Adventists; of Bay View and its extensive pic- 
nic grounds; or of Georgeville and Knowlton’s Land- 


**a LUNGE’*—ONE-TENTH LIFE SIZE, 
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ing, connected by the ferry-boat known as the Old 
Grunt. If he is fond of working up the details his port- 
folio may be rich in sketches along the shores of slaty 
rocks tipped on edge and crowned with a thin layer of 
soil, through which hemlocks and birches strike their 
roots far down into the gritty substance. Everywhere 
he will see this strange formation in place of the blue 
marly clay that forms the banks of the great lakes of 
the upper St. Lawrence basin. His pencil will be at- 
tracted by bits of abandoned lime-kilns, with over- 
hanging vines, or by huge rocks in the shape of stumps, 
which appear to have been nailed together, the effect of 
nail-heads being produced by rusted pyrites. Or else 
his eye is charmed with high walls of serpentines equal 
to those of Corsica or Cornwall, and almost as rich as 
verd antique. And while he skips from island to island 
to note the same general formation of the shores with 
ever-varying details, he will not neglect the infrequent 


pastures are filled with bright red strawberries that 
cannot be resisted, and you will, in the enjoyment of 
the present, cease to care whether or no the anemones 
are the tears of Venus for Adonis; nor will you rashly 
dispute that the violet is blue because it is a maiden who 
entered the lists of beauty with Venus, and was beaten 
blue for her impertinence. As the summer progresses, 
you will see that an occasional housewife, believing that 
‘the flowers are the alphabet of the angels,” has ar- 
ranged a little parterre with tiger-lilies, sweet peas, 
morning-glories, bachelor’s buttons, sunflowers, pop- 
pies, dahlias, sweet-williams, marigolds, blue-bells, 
fuchsias, geraniums, peonies, and larkspurs. As you 
sit in the cool hallway, 
‘*Through the open door 

A drowsy smell of flowers—gray heliotrope, 

And white sweet clover and shy mignonette,— 

Comes faintly in, and silent chorus lends 

To the pervading symphony of peace.” 
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streams that pour their crystal waters into the lake, but 
will rather ascend them through mile after mile of over- 
hanging rocks, each turn revealing a still more romantic 
spot than the last. 

Should the visitor be a botanist, his success will vary 
with the season of the year. The flora of these uplands 
cannot be surpassed in any latitude north of 45°. Of 
course the trailing arbutus, the May flower of the Pil- 
grims, can always be found among the traces of the de- 
parting snow. Then follow, in almost this exact order, 
the wood-anemone, dog’s-tooth, blue, yellow and sweet 
white violets, marsh-marigold, spring-beauty, wild 
strawberry, everlasting, dandelion, purple and painted 
trilliums, golden saxifrage, crow-foot, gooseberry, huc- 
kleberry, raspberry, jack-in-the-pulpit, clintonia bore- 
alis, bunchberry, lady’s slipper, coltsfoot, shepherd’s 
purse, buttercup, red-berried alder, five-finger, wild gin- 
ger, red and black hawthorn, Solomon’s seal, wild black 
currant, yellow and white pond lilies, red and white clo- 
ver, black snake-root, yarrow, wild red raspberry, silky 
dogwood, white baneberry, blue flag and golden rod. By 
the time that you have seen the last of these buds un- 
folding it will be the middle of June. The fields and 
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To the visitor who tarries well into the autumn, 
nature lavishes a far richer display of variegated foli- 
age than she spares to more southern latitudes. The fall 
of the leaf at Memphremagog is caused by the early 
frost, and not by the withering heat of a long summer. 
The warm season is so brief that the leaves lose none of 
their freshness before they are called upon to die ; and, 
dying, they retain their colors in a most wonderful man- 
ner for many years afterward. Ina word, the tourist 
must be impressed with the fact that nature has been 
kind to the buds and to the flowers and to the autumn 
leaves in this region, even if she has made it impossi- 
ble to grow apples without a graft upon a crab-apple 
stock, or prohibits the raising of any crops but wheat, 
barley, oats, maize, buckwheat, peas and beans. 

Nor is nature less kind in displaying the rising and the 
setting of the sun. The magnificent sky-line of the moun- 
tain-ridge along the western shore of Memphremagog 
appears to fulfill its grandest mission when it catches 
the rays of the departing sun and reflects them to the 
cloudland above. The mid-summer sun is an early 
riser in this northern latitude ; but he is a correspond- 
ingly late riser when the icy touch of winter has 


smoothed the white caps of the lake to a common level. 
During the long and cool evenings of the early fall the 
auroral exhibitions can be excelled nowhere else, so 
clear and pure is the air. Arcs of the great circle dip 
from the zenith to the horizon, 
dividing the hollow sphere of the 
heavens into halves, quarters or 
eighths-broad bands, like baya- 
dere stripes, define the circles, 
that grow smaller and smaller as 
one looks overhead ; while darting 
from one part of this framework 
to another, and often filling in the 
spaces as they pass, are hues of 
red and purple and gold, whose 
brilliancy it would be difficult to 
equal, even in a year of electrical 
storms and the total depravity of 
the spots on the sun. But whether 
at sunrise or sunset or in the auro- 
ral display, 
‘‘ Filled was the air with a dreaming and 
magical light ; and the landscape 
Lay, as if new-created, in all the fresh- 
ness of childhood.” 


‘¢ But all of us are not scientific, or perhaps even ap- 
preciative admirers of the aurora; certainly but few of 
us can lay claim to being artists or botanists. And 
what has Memphremagog for us?’? The answer is 
simple. Memphremagog has something for every taste 
and condition in life. If you are not camping-out, but 
have your family with you, take care that you do not 
fall into the hands of a landlord who will charge you a 
dollar a day, children and all, ‘‘and take them as they 
run.”> You may do better than that at some other 
hotel or at a farm-house out among the hills, where you 
can have your dinner soon after noon, and then repair 
to the ‘‘ gallery ’’ or balcony for a smoke or a snooze, 
still leaving a long afternoon for a row or a bath before 
the eight o’clock tea. The genial head of the farm- 
house—who excels his neighbors in the very necessary 
art of being able to do anything—will devote himself to 
your amusement. Whist, Wagner and Sullivan will 
serve to pass away the hours while you must shelter 
yourself from the dampness that gathers without. The 
host will fill the intervals with a clog-dance, or the re- 
cital of his trials when he kept a hotel, and numbered 
among his guests a lady who often took him to task for 
keeping a bar, 

‘* Would you believe it ?’? he asks, ‘‘ One day a guest 
ordered champagne for the whole table. The glass 
went past her. She started, hesitated, and then said: 
‘Oh, I didn’t see what it was ! I’ll take some of that.’ ”’ 

If it is your fortune to stay at one of the small hotels 
in Georgeville or Magog—there are no large hotels ex- 
cept at Newport—you may have several advantages 
over the farm-house, you may screen yourself from the 
sun behind the long row of hemlocks that have been 
brought from the woods and tied against the pillars of 
the gallery. You may frequent the more ample quar- 
ters of the house-shed or lounge within the cooler re- 
cesses of the bar-room. You may then learn all the 
secret history of the village—for bar-room loungers are 
the worst kind of gossips. You find out that neighbor A 
churns with horse-power ; that the breeze of to-day de- 
pends upon the aspect of the Milky Way last night; 
that the ‘‘ milt ” of the earliest porker killed will show 
what kind of a winter is coming; and that the surest 
way to find the cows among the hilly pastures is to 
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catch a devil’s darning-needle, hold him by the wings, 
and travel in the direction indicated by his tail. You 
discover that merchant B has a “general store,’’ as 
well as Wanamaker or Macy, but that his sin consists 








BLUEBERRY POINT. 


in having no larger stock, and in being postmaster and 
telegraph operator at the same time. Merchant C, 
you learn, is bewailing the good old days, when his 
father could make a profit of ‘three or four per cent on 
goods sold.’? ‘‘ And what did he call three or four per 
cent ?”? youask, ‘‘ Why, three or four times what they 
cost him, of course !”’ is the reply. You also learn that 
the general products of the country are few beyond 
wool, beef, mutton, cheese, butter, hops and sugar, and 
that, for the most. part, the Frenchmen are content if 
they can have plenty of peas and potatoes. 

You are more fortunate, however, if you can claim 
acquaintance with any of the few proprietors of sum- 
mer cottages who have established themselves along the 
banks of the lake. You will find little elegance of sur- 
roundings, save what nature has furnished, for that is 
not the reason \.hy the houses in Montreal have been 
deserted for the time being. But you will find highly- 
cultivated gardens, smooth lawns and well-laid terraces. 
Above all, you will find that which cannot be hidden, 
even in the wilderness—true English hospitality that 
makes you feel doubly welcome, if you chance to be 
welcome at all. This hospitality, you must admit, is 
far preferable to more costly residences that are sur- 
rounded with a cold and forbidding atmosphere. 

‘* But what shall we do,’’ you ask, ‘‘if we cannot share 
this hospitality, or if we do not ‘enthuse’ over the 
sketch-book of the artist, or if we do not care to listen 
to bar-room jokes ?”? Well, you can fish to your heart’s 
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content, and with good luck, too. You may come here 
with your Limericks, Carlisles and Sproats ; with your 
multiplying reels and balance handles ; with your lines 
of braided silk, and with your ‘‘ split bamboo, six strip, 
trout fly-rod, two tips, silver mounted, twelve feet long, 
eight ounce weight, finest finish, quality guaranteed.” 
And yet, unless you listen to the old fishermen you will 
fish in vain. They know where to fish for bass and 
where for perch. They know the weedy shallows, 
where you may troll for pickerel; and, more than all, 
they have their ‘“‘anchors”’ at the deep holes, where 
the ‘‘ lunge ”’ loves to doze and wait for his food to be 
brought to him. The ‘“‘lunge”’’ is really a lake trout, 
although the early settlers thought he was the muskal- 
longe. He is the finest as well as the largest fish in this lo- 
cality, a ten-pounder being ‘‘ a good average.’’ To secure 
him you must use the ‘‘ lunge-hook,”’ the like of which 
is never seen elsewhere. An old fisherman—and you 
should never go for the first time without one—will 
row you to his anchor, which is a float fastened to a 
sunken stone, with from one hundred to one hundred 
and fifty feet of elm bark. Tying the boat to the float 
he dives into his minnow pail and brings forth two 
chubbs or shiners. One of these he pierces from mouth 
to tail, and shoving it far up the hook, calls it ‘‘ the 
shank bait.’? The second shiner he pierces just under 
the dorsal fin, and calls it ‘‘ the wiggler.’? If the wide 
jaws of the lunge do not open for this bait he tries bits 
of perch, or perhaps a piece of pork, so dainty is his 
game. He cares nothing for rods or reels, but when 
you have a bite he admonishes you in no uncertain lan- 
guage to ‘‘ jerk it like the devil and pull him in! By 
crimps !’? You ask him how he tells the days that are 
favorable for fishing, and he will tell you, with the 
soberest face, that the signs of the Zodiac settle that 
question. ‘‘ You see,’’ he asserts, ‘‘ when the sun is 
in Gimminy there ’s no good luck. In Cancer it is bet- 
ter; but we have to look out for cool and cloudy days. 
We don’t have to be quite so careful in Leo, but in 
Virgey ther ’s trouble enough, unless the bait is o’ the 
best. When Librey comes then luck commences to 
mend, and if you are here at the beginning of the Scor- 
pion you will have the best fishing of all. Come and 
see us then if you can, mister.’? And then, as his 
tongue loosens, under genial influences, he will rant 
against the use of flies until you are half-ashamed to 
own that you brought yours with you, so evident is 
it that you have with you ‘‘the best fisherman on the 
lake; durned if I ain’t.”’ 

It may be that the fish have taken a prejudice against 
the fly from the fishermen. At any rate, they are slow 
to rise to any kind of a cast. You are far more likely 
tq catch an eel, and have him wriggling from one end of 
the boat to the other, if there is any moisture on the 
bottom. If you become tired of Memphremagog you 
may visit any of the numerous lakes in this region, 
lakes that average eight or ten miles in length, by 
perhaps a mile in width. There is Brome Lake, source 
of the Yamaska. with its black bass; Brompton Lake, 
with its trout; Magog Lake, with its pickerel and 
trout that will rise to the fly; Massawippi Lake, with 
its black salmon, shad, sturgeon and pickerel; Sugar 
Loaf Pond, on the side of the Elephant, where vigilant 
watch is kept over the trout; or St. Francis Lake, at 
a farther distance, with an abundance of fish of every 
variety. The trout-breeding establishment at Magog 
will also prove of interest. 

But, more enjoyable than all, is our excursion to Lake 
Nick, a spot that you will find in no gazetteer and upon 
no map. As we land at the Georgeville wharf the same 
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specimen of an ‘antiquated loafer who, in the bar-room. 
told us all about the signs of the milt, the milky way 
and the darning-needle, accosts us with: ‘* And are you 
going over to the river landing ?”’? ‘‘Oh, no,” we re- 
ply, ‘‘ we are going to load our boat and horse and wagon 
yonder on the Old Grunt and steam over to Tuck’s 
Landing.’’? ‘‘ Well, 1 wanted to go to the river, and I 
thought you might as well have the money as anybody. ”’ 
Assuring the blear-eyed old fellow that a navy-blue shirt 
does not make a professional waterman we embark and 
cross the lake. Then loading the wagon with the boat, 
which serves as a box, we drive over the hills. The 
road grows more and more rough. Passing the time of 
day with an occasional French cabin, we are asked in 
plain English, ‘‘ Any rum ?”’ ‘‘ And what do you take 
us for ?”’ is our inquiry, as we disappear over a corduroy 
roadway, overhung with branches. The lane has not 
been used since the mines were abandoned years ago. 
After mile upon mile of this jolting we suddenly came 
upon a sparkling sheet a mile or so around, and this is 
Lake Nick. Why it was so named no mortal knows; 
but the origin of the name might have been from the 
cries of the loon and the howls of animals that com- 
menced at sundown and made the place seem even more 
weird than before. There is but one farm-house near, 
and that belongs to one Arthur Sparling, who has lived 
his natural life in this wilderness. His bounteous table 
is soon supplemented by our lunch, the horse is turned 
out and we are seated on his gallery for a chat. 

The night is well along before we tire of exchanging 
stories ; but at last the old man leads us off two by two 
in the direction of his little chambers and bids us good- 
night. Down, down we sink into the recesses of the 
feathers until we are lost in dreaming of fish and fishing 
and lawyers and editors. The break of day finds Spar- 
ling on hand with a breakfast, and we are off for two 
other ponds before nightfall, when we manage to regain 
the Old Grunt and again to sleep in our beds at home. 

There are many trout streams that pour their cold 
waters into Memphremagog ; but if you will ‘“‘run”’ them 
successfully you must manage to reach them by daybreak. 
No sound or sight of you should ever reach the game, or 
your fishing will be in vain. They may rise to your 
cast, but the angle worm suits them bettter. Your can- 
vas shoes are useless when you jump from one point to 
another over the mossy carpet that covers the rocks. 
Heavy soled shoes of leather or high-top boots alone are 
suitable. If ladies attempt the sport they must make 
up their minds to be carried across the fordings on the 
backs of the gentlemen; otherwise they had best re- 
main in-doors and knit. If you are a novice in the art 
of trout fishing, not of lady-carrying, do not waste any 
time in looking after the veteran fisherman who accom- 
panies you to the stream and then leaves you. Two 
anglers cannot fish in close proximity, and your veteran 
friend will not be lost, although he may be hours in re- 
porting himself. When he does come his basket will be 
full, and he will say something about ‘‘ fishermen’s 
luck.”’ 

Delightful as is this independent way of hooking the 
trout, it is yet equaled by the nonchalant way in which 
you may shoulder your gun, call your dog to heel and 
paddle your duck boat or ‘‘ dug-out ”’ along the marshy 
stretches that infrequently border the lake. In the proper 
season ducks of several varieties, loons, eagles and other 
large birds are at your command in the air, while along 
the ground you may-secure a fox, a mink or a hedge- 
hog with little trouble. 

When Sunday comes you will desert your camp for 
the nearest sanctuary, and, if your party is so large, 
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have no hesitation in giving an escort of six or eight to 
any young lady that may be popular. There will then 
he no partiality displayed, and the service will be a 
benefit, because your minds are not lost in abstrac- 
tion. The benefit of such a service on Sunday will keep 
you in good shape and preserve your dignity when you 
repair to a neighboring school-house on a Monday even- 
ing, see the good rector put on his robe before the audi- 
ence, for want of a robing room, and view the total de- 
pravity of a lamp—there is only a lantern besides— 
which goes out while the sermon turns upon the parable 
of the wise and the foolish virgins. 

Whenever you are tired of the beauties of the lake, 
you may explore the attractions of the interior. You 
may take a hunting tour among the wild fastnesses that 
lie half-way toward Quebec on the northeast; or you 
can, more easily, cross the lake at Georgeville with old 
‘“‘Captain’’ and the buckboard, unless you prefer to 
‘‘ride and tie.’’” The range of mountains along the 
western shore conveys the idea that all kinds of horrible 
monsters—possibly in human shape—dwell behind them. 
When you have once ascended through the pass in the 
range you will descend into the valley of the Mississquoi, 
with its swift currents and occasional reaches of deep 
water covered with tangled masses of logs. The Mississ- 
quoi, arising in Vermont, turns a huge loop into Canada, 
and then returns to Vermont in order to empty into 
Lake Champlain. Following down the valley, you stop 
at a cross-roads post-office and inquire if there is any 
mail awaiting you. ‘‘ Well, I should think there was! 
Are you that feller? Why, something has been coming 
for you every day for a week. Goodness gracious! and 
are you here ?”’ 

A little farther along you will come to the most fash- 
ionable resort in all this locality—Bolton Springs. As 
it is Saturday, you will encounter any number of coun- 
try couples who have taken ‘‘a day off,’ and are enjoy- 
ing themselves to their utmost. What business has 
sulphur-water with pleasure, anyway ? Whatever the 
answer, these rustics are making the most of their op- 
portunities. Among them you will meet a literary 
aspirant, who insists on showing you his productions 
and declaring that he has not succeeded in having them 
published, because ‘‘the magazines are all run by 
rings.”’ 

In the evening you will meet the same couples at a 
small hotel near by. Still other groups of rustics have 
arrived during the afternoon, and the long, round-end 
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galleries are full. The dance, similar to that of the 
Owl’s Head, takes the time till midnight, when all 
dancing ceases, and the early hours of Sunday are de- 
voted to moonlight promenades. By special arrange- 
ment dinner is to be at noon, so that the visiting couples 
may have an early start homeward. Unfortunately, 
such an invasion of guests has drawn so heavily upon 
the larder that the meat designed for breakfast and din- 
ner has been consumed at the former meal. No one 
knows this but the hotel-keeper, whom we miss about 
noon-time. One o’clock comes, and no dinner. Two 
o’clock gives no better prospect. ‘‘ Where is old 
Brown ?”’ is the general inquiry. At last a speck ap- 
pears on a distant hill. It grows larger and larger. At 
last the monad develops into a man, who is soon recog- 
nized as our hotel-keeper. Driving furiously to the 
rear of the house, he unloads the carcass of a sheep 
from the end of his wagon, and then, mingling with 
some of his guests, he explains his absence thus: 

‘** Boys, I’ve had a hard time catching this sheep. 
At one o’clock I was chasing over the hills five miles 
from here. When I went to pay the man he was mad 
at me, but I told him the sheep tried to bite me. But 
here Lam. I have cut him up into inch bits, and he is 
stewing away like a good fellow now.”’ 

In spite of this appetizer, the meal is acceptable ; 
the rural couples start for home, and the quiet of 
the Sabbath is once more restored. We are a long 
distance from the Owl’s Head, but he peeps and blinks 
at us over the hills. The road that passes the house is 
a resort for smugglers, and, if you are awake, you may 
hear the creaking wagons go by on a dark night on their 
way toward the American border through the dark 
defiles of Glen Sutton. After resting in this solitude 
for a few days, we jog along on our return, stopping 
once in a while to run a trout stream or to read the epi- 
taphs that abound in the private burying-grounds. 

Again we are at Memphremagog. Again we are 
under the care of the genial Captain Achilles—pro- 
nounced Arkless, and not Ahsheel, although it is a 
French name. Once more we roam the length and 
breadth of the lake by steam-power. And then—for.all 
good things must have an end—we turn away from a 
spot upon which the foot of the professional tourist has 
rarely trodden, and hope for many more days of enjoy- 
ment before ‘‘ old Magog ”’ becomes a thoroughfare for 
pleasure-seekers. 

FREDERIC G. MATHER. 
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Ho! dear little west winds, come over the lea ; 

I pray you speed quickly to baby and me; 

Come croon your sweet lullabies softly and low, 

The rustling of young leaves, the brook’s rippling flow ; 


The lush of the waves as they break on the shore, 
And dreamily mimic old ocean’s deep roar ; 

The bees’ drowsy tune set to murmuring rhyme, 
The fairy-like music wee lily-bells chime. 


Come sing to my nestling the songs you have sung 
This eve to the birdlings in leafy nests swung, 

Whose green, swaying cradles, high up ’mid the trees, 
Respond to the touch of each gay, flitting breeze. 


The birds and the flowers are hushed all to rest ; 
Now lull my bright birdling to sleep on my breast, 
While God’s holy angels from Heaven above 
O’ershadow my darling with white wings of love. 
Kate J. ANTHONY. 
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By ALBION W. TOURGEE, 


Author of “A Fool’s Errand,” etc. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
A FLICKERING LAMP. 

Ir was a boisterous cavalcade that set out for Sturm- 
hold that afternoon. The Father, it is true, had been 
but a short time dead, but the Daughter was alive again. 
She was like one risen from the dead. She had come 
through the ordeal unscathed. The hot plowshares she 
had been called upon to tread beneath her feet had not 
scorched even the tender soles. When they were ready 
to leave the village, they found a procession ready to es- 
cort them. Men, women and children, almost the entire 
population of Skendoah, with the brass band in the lead, 
discoursing triumphant music, marched out of the little 
square down the narrow street, across the bridge and up 
the hill beyond. The blue waters of Memaona glittered 
in the sunshine. Hats and handkerchiefs and banners 
waved adieu. Shouts and laughter and tears spoke their 
well wishing. Smiles and tears testified the pleasure that 
even in her sorrow Hilda gathered from this good-will. 
A few carriages and a gay group of horsemen escorted 
the lovers homeward. The air was chill, but the De- 
cember sun was bright; the roads were hard, the pace 
was brisk, and, despite the trace of sorrow, jocund Love 
ledithe procession. Sorrow for the dead could not quench 
the joy of the living. The old life was ended ; the new 
begun. Trustor and trustee were of the past; the cestwis 
que trust had come into theirown. All that the past had 
sown, the present had come to reap. 

As they drew near the gray-turreted mansion, one by 
one the friends who had borne them company thus far 
bade them farewell with cheerful words, bright smiles 
and wind-blown kisses. Despite their joy at her return, 
they felt that only Love might accompany the bereaved 
daughter within the home made sacred by the memory 
of one who would not come again, despite her prayers 
and tears. Leaning upon Martin’s arm, and shielded by 
the veil which had been her refuge from peril, Hilda en- 
tered again the temple filled with her father’s memory. 
Oh, how divine the fragrance that clings about the 
home where love hath dwelt! The dim, faint memory 
of a mother’s waning life mingled here with the abound- 
ing richness of a father’s love. His presence was every- 
where—upon the graveled walk, beside the gate, within 
the door—wheresoever she turned her eyes she beheld 
him—her loved, her lost. She saw the servants through 
her tears—those who had served him. She thanked them 
with gentle obeisance for the greeting which they gave 
his daughter. She half resented the presence of Harri- 
son Kortright and the gray-haired dame who greeted 


her with motherly effusion in the hall. Even Martin 
seemed to be almost an intrusion at that hour. She 
broke away from them and rushed along the hall to the 
great stairway. Then she turned quickly, threw her 
arms about Martin’s neck; kissed him through her 
tears, as if she would do penance for her thought; hid 
her head upon his breast and wept in his embrace. As 
she turned away she saw a head thrust out of a door 
beyond, and a quick, furtive look of surprise and hate 
shot past her and rested upon Martin. She recognized 
her old nurse and went forward and spoke pleasantly. 
A dull, vacant stare was all she received. Then she 
fled away to her own room, locked the door, and, for 
the first time since her bereavement, gave way to the 
sweet, sad luxury of sorrow. 

Of the great house which he had builded, three rooms 
had almost bounded the solitary life of Merwyn Har- 
grove—the room in which his wife died, that in which 
his daughter slept and the library where were the treas- 
ures of his unfortunate brother’s life. These consti- 
tuted his home—ah, how empty now that he would 
fill it no more with his strong life! This had been her 
childhood home. What pleasures had not thronged all 
the familiar nooks! Safety, repose, love—home. All 
good things had come to her within its walls. Without, 
sorrow and danger and unutterable horror! Love had 
met her on this very threshold. In this room she had 
bent down from her father’s arms to press the first kiss 
on his lips who was now her lover. 

The room adjoining—if the unclosed folding-doors 
could be said to have separated them—was her father’s 
—the holy of holies, into which she had come each 
morning since her recollection—a white-robed wor- 
shipper—a welcome priestess, with her morning greet- 
ing, to receive her morning kiss. From the tower 
adjoining this—her mother’s sunny boudoir it had been 
in her life, and nothing there had been disturbed—a 
narrow stairway led down to the library, opening with 
curious art behind a case of books that seemed onty to 
have been thrust out from the wall to make room for 
the volumes upon its crowded shelves. 

How often in her childhood she had risen in the 
night and sought her father in the library! How her 
bare feet pattered down the lonely staircase, and bounded 
across the warm tufted carpet to the outstretched arms! 
How often she knew nothing of the return until she 
waked to find her father’s arms about her in the morn- 
ing! Oh, tender, strong-armed father! Oh, watchful, 
loving heart! How his presence thrilled her memory ! 
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How his absence chilled her heart! She knelt by his 
bedside and wept and prayed. How grateful was her 
heart that he had been; how disconsolate that he was 
not! Ah, how passionately she kissed the white, cool 
pillow—kissed it because his head had pressed it, be- 
cause it would press it no more ! 

After a time they called her to the evening meal. She 
begged to be left alone. Then Mrs. Kortright came. 
She would not see her. Jason came afterward, and, 
with the privileged persistency of the old servant, 
knocked until she answered—knocked until she wiped 
her tear-stained eyes, and opened the door a little way 
that he might speak to her. He did not ask her to eat— 
he did not try to persuade, but told her that on the stand 
before the hearth in the library he had placed a lunch. 
There was a good fire there that would last all night. If 
she should get cold or hungry in the night she would re- 
member the stairway in the tower. The fire made it 
look ‘* mighty cosy ’’ there, he said, ‘‘ most as if Marse 
Merwyn himself were there.”? She thanked him grate- 
fully for his deft attention. Then he went away and left 
her to live over again. the life the dead had shaped and 
blessed. It was not until long afterward, when the night 
had grown still and her limbs were numbed and chill as 
if with long embracement of the dead, that youth and 
health conquered her sorrow, and she stole down the 
stairs to the library. 

No sooner had Hilda arrived at Sturmhold than Har- 
rison Kortright, with subtle forecast of her wishes, di- 
rected everything to be removed from the library that 
could in any manner suggest its occupancy by another 
since her father’s death. During the short time he had 
been there he had often thought that she might be an- 
noyed at his presence. Yet he had remained because it 
seemed his duty to occupy the mansion, and no other 
room was so home-like and comfortable to him. In truth 
he seemed to be nearer to the man whose interests he 
had undertaken to guard there thanelsewhere. As soon 
as she came, however, his couch was taken away, and 
the lounge that Hargrove had used substituted in its 
place. His easy-chair and all that could betoken his 
presence was removed. So when Hilda came softly down 
the stairway, opened the half-concealed door and stepped 
into the room, she almost felt as if her father would step 
forth from some dim alcove to give her welcome. 

The wood-fire had burned low, but a great mass of 
glowing embers dispensed a comfortable warmth. An 
easy-chair stood beside the hearth. A shaded lamp cast 
a soft radiance through the room. She sat down and 
warmed her chilled hands. After a time she lifted the 
snowy cloth and began to eat the luncheon that had 
been provided for her. The keenness of her sorrow had 
passed away. A sweet drowsy mood, full of tender 
memories, came over her. Little by little consciousness 
receded, and she slept. Thought shaped itself into a 
dream. She was still sitting by the fire in the library, 
but now she was waiting for her father’s coming. She 
watched the door, expecting every moment that it would 
open and admit him. She grew weary with delay, and 
wondered why he did not come as she dreamed that he 
had promised. She fancied that some great danger 
beset him. She thought that he was. calling to her, but 
she could not go. Her limbs were leaden, but each sense 
was marvelously keen. The wallof the library seemed 
to open, and she saw beyond. Gradually the personality 
of her dream changed. Her father faded from her 
thought, but the sense of peril still remained. Now it 
was Martin over whom it impended. She was still in 
the library. He was in his own room—the room in the 
tower that matched her mother’s boudoir. She knew 


that he had chosen that since he had lived at Sturmhold, 
because it had been their play-room in childhood. How 
strange our dreaming fancies are! She dreamed that 
the fire rolled out upon the hearth and spread—a livid, 
seething torrent—to the foot of the stairs that led up to 
her lover’s room. It charred the floor, curled about 
the steps, caught the banisters, blistered the wall, and 
gnawed its way slowly upward. 

Then she saw a figure—who could it be? It seemed 
that she ought to recognize it, but she did not. A figure 
with wild eyes, disheveled hair, and garments strangely 
disarrayed. She saw it steal along the hall, burst into 
the library, rush to her father’s desk, tear open the lid, 
grope nervously about for a while, and then, with a sud- 
den, eager cry, snatch something from within, and press 
it to her bosom. The dream had merged into reality. 
Hilda was wide awake. She saw a woman standing by 
her father’s desk whom she did not know. She had for- 
gotten for the moment that he was dead. She thought 
a robbery—a wrong to him—was being committed, and 
sprang forward to prevent it. She clutched the woman 
by the arm and shrieked for help. The startled rob- 
ber turned on her assailant. A brand had rolled out 
upon the hearth and burst into a blaze. Hiida’s pale 
face and black robe stood revealed by its light. A 
strange look of terrified recognition flashed across the 
woman’s face. The wild, frenzied glare died out of her 
eyes. She ceased to struggle, shivered, and shrank 
away. 

‘“*Rietta! Rietta !’? she said in a voice hoarse with 
terror. Then, with a shriek of mortal fear, she sank 
down upon the floor a shivering, chattering, shapeless 
mass, and Hilda recognized her old nurse, the crazed 
and pitiable Alida. 





Hilda’s cries brought the household to the library. 
When they raised Alida to bear her away, a curiously- 
wrought key dropped from her hand. As they went past 
the room in the base of the tower the’smell of fire began 
to pervade the house. The door was locked. They burst 
it open and found the flame, half-smothered by its own 
hot breath, creeping slowly upthe stairs. It was soo. 
quenched, and the unconscious sleeper above knew not 
how near the stealthy root of death had come to him, 
until he heard a terrified voice calling at his door ; and 
when he answered he heard a fervent ‘‘ Thank God,”’ as 
Hilda tripped across the hall to her own room and was 
back in the library almost before Mr. Kortright had 
noted her absence. Martin soon joined them. Hilda 
told the story of the night, and Mr. Kortright of many 
other nights. Then Jason came with the key that had 
dropped from Alida’s hand. He said it was the key of 
the strong box that Merwyn Hargrove had built into the 
wall of Sturmhold. He had lost it just before he went 
away, and had more than once bewailed the fact. Then 
they wondered how Alida came to have it at that time, 
and Mr. Kortright went to examine the desk. Upon the 
left a secret drawer lay open to his gaze ; what seemed 
the framework of the desk, having turned inward on a 
hinge, disclosed a tiny recess in which a bundle of papers 
still lay. Mr. Kortright took them up, and, after merely 
glancing at the indorsements, handed them to Hilda. 
There were ten of them, and the indorsements corres- 
ponded with those upon the wrapper in the possession of 
Jared Clarkson, as Mr. Kortright noted at once. In the 
meantime Jasen was searching among the same books 
Alida had been wont to examine, for the missing volume. 
Hilda remembered having seen it in her father’s room. 
When she had brought it, Jason turned it over until he 
found a blue mark drawn around the paging. This was 
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the combination on which the safe was locked He drew 
the heavy desk away from the wall, and quickly threw 
back a panel of the wainscoting and revealed a small 
vault filled with papers. A brief examination showed 
that this hidden store-house contained neither deeds nor 
bonds nor any evidence of debt or thing of appreciable 
value, but only the records of love—letters and mementos 
of the wife he had never ceased to mourn—the letters 
they had exchanged as lovers, and afterward as husband 
and wife. There were some letters in a cramped Italian 
hand from Hilda’s grandfather, and a large package of 
them from Miss Fanny Errickson, in regard to the little 
nursling who had been left in her care. This was 
the name which Jason had persisted in calling Rickson. 
By these, Hilda’s history might be traced almost day by 
day from the hour her mother left her, in Kingston, until 
the good lady, then on her way to England after her 
father’s death, had written: ‘‘I send this by Captain 
Hargrove, who has been laughing and crying by turns for 
an hour, over the sturdy little girl I have brought him 
instead of the puny babe he remembers. She is indeed 
a beautiful child, and I hope that in the happy life before 
her she may not quite forget her volunteer nurse, who 
only wishes she might never part with her little Hilda.” 

‘“* Tt is strange,’’ said Martin, ‘‘ that Alida should have 
known where the key was hidden.” 

‘*Good reason why she knew,’’ exclaimed Jason. 
‘“‘She put it there herself. I could most take my oath 
Captain Hargrove never knowed of that little till. I 
never heard of it, certain. Besides, he told me himself 
the key was lost.” 

‘* But how did she know where to find the combina- 
tion ?”’ 

‘¢ Jest watched till she found where he kept it,” re- 
plied Jason. ‘‘I told Marse Merwyn that woman was 
always spyin’ round. But he said it didn’t make no sort 
of difference. There was nothing for her to find out, 
and she was a poor, no-’count creature at the best, and 
could do no sort of harm to any one. It seems she did 
find out something, though, and might have done a 
power of harm.”’ 

‘““What do you suppose was her purpose ?”’ asked 
Hilda of Harrison Kortright. 

‘* Tt is hard to tell,” said he with a sigh, ‘just what 
she meant todo. She had undoubtedly watched your 
father at his desk, and was perhaps aware of the nature 
of his communication to Clarkson. Her malady, per- 
haps, was less serious then than now. She had dwelt 
upon the idea that you were her daughter until it had 
become the controlling idea of her disordered mind. She 
probably removed these papers from the envelope and 
substituted others, not, perhaps, thinking of the charac- 
ter of those put in their places so much as the abstrac- 
tion of these.” 

‘*But why should she wish the key to this vault ?”’ in- 
quired Hilda. 

‘For the same reason, probably,” said Kortright. 
‘She seems to have thought that if she could destroy 
the evidence that you were the daughter of Merwyn 
Hargrove, you would of necessity be considered as her 
ehild.”’ 

' “So you think her purpose was to destroy them ?” 

** Originally that was her design, without a doubt. Of 
late, in her nightly intervals of semi-lucidity she seems 
to have had a distinct purpose. Her crazed brain re- 
membered that there was something at the left of the 
desk that she wanted. She had half-forgotten what it 
was and where she had hidden it. She dimly remem- 
bered, also, that there was something in that set of 
books that was somehow connected with her general 





design. I doubt if she knew what it was. She no doubt 
opened the drawer to-night by accident, or the sight of 
Martin may have stimulated her memory so that she 
recollected where it was. The possession of the key 
may, perhaps, have enabled her to recall what it was 
she wished to find in the book she was accustomed to 
examine on her nightly visits to the library, or it may 
be that she only knew that your father always looked 
at the book before opening the safe, and had no distinct 
idea what it was she sought.”’ 

‘* Poor Alida !”’ sighed Hilda. 

Aye, poor indeed! Her life had exemplified the fearful 
possibilities for horror that a system destined to swift de- 
struction held. After a life of shame and sorrow and 
misery her poor crazed brain was soon to be at rest, 
When one came searching for her a few days afterward, 
in order that a mother’s crime might be in part atoned, 
he was just in time to gaze upon a still, cold face, note 
a birth-mark, which the abundant iron-gray hair had 
hid, and stand by her open grave. 

‘Poor Lida,’’ repeated Hilda, as she thought of the 
woes that had beset the life of one whose worst fault had 
been an unreasoning love forher. Tears fell fast as she 
thought what Alida had suffered and she herself had 
escaped. 

Aye, weep gentle heiress of sweet memories ! The last 
plowshare is overpast. Ah, not the last! The children 
of George Eighmie, whom your father has given you in 
charge to watch over—what of them ? 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 
SOME BITS OF GOSSIP. 


Amy HARGROVE had at length an answer to her let- 
ter. It was very brief, merely referring her to a letter 
which the writer had sent to Miss Hunniwell. So, in 
response to her request, the teacher visited her conval- 
escent pupil, taking with her the letter alluded to. It 
was from the president of the Bank of the Metropolis, 
and was in response to one of the circular letters she 
had sent out announcing the discontinuance of the 
school for the time being, and inclosing bill for Amy’s 
board and tuition. 

She had also suggested that because of the injury Amy 
had received she might require more than her usual 
allowance for the term. It was in this manner that all 
of Amy’s bills had been paid, and all communication 
with her guardian had been made through the president 
of the bank. To this letter Miss Hunniwell received 
the following reply : 


‘“*MapDAME: I have yours of the 8th inst., and inclose 
draft for the amount of your bill. In response to your 
farther suggestion, it may be well for me to state that the 
remainder of the sum deposited with me for the benefit of 
Miss Amy Hargrove amounts to $674.43, which will be 
paid to your order or to hers. Incase she should desire to 
draw on us, however, we should require your indorsement 
as a guarantee that the money actually reached her hands. 

‘“*T deem it proper to state here that no farther responsi- 
bility will be assumed on account of the young lady by 
the person who made this deposit. It is needless, there- 
fore, to advise prudence in its expenditure. It will prob- 
ably suffice to carry her through the next term, when it 
would be wise for her to seek some means of self-support. 

‘*To avoid needless inquiry, it may be well for me to 
add that I am strictly prohibited from disclosing the name 
of the party who provided this fund, save upon his written 
request or that of his legal representatives. 

‘‘With the utmost sympathy for the young lady and 
yourself, Iam your obedient servant, 

“Wiis Kenyon, President.’’ 
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Amy’s pinched, cold face became ashen in its pallor 
as she read this letter, and tossing back her curls looked 
up at the teacher with a wild terror in her great black 
eyes. Her lips grew white, and a shiver passed through 
her frame as she asked huskily: 

‘* What does it mean ?”’ 

‘‘I do not know,”’ said the teacher kindly. 


There came to Jared Clarkson, while yet at Blooming- 
dale, by the hand of a brisk young attorney, a letter 
from Matthew Bartlemy to this effect: 


‘“My Dear Srr: I can hardly make out what you are 
all doing up there in Blankshire. Why you haven’t put 
Eighmie where he can have a chance to cool his heels in 
solitude before this, I cannot imagine. However, I suppose 
you know. I’m almost sorry for the man, too. He wouldn’t 
have been half the fool he is if his counsel, Bob Gilman, 
was not so powerful sharp that he can’t use the little 
sense the Lord gave him. He was just possessed with the 
idea that Hilda was George Eighmie’s child, and had been 
adopted by Hargrove as his own in order to conceal her 
identity. I don’t know why he took up the notion, unless 
it was just because that was a thing no human being that 
had a grain of sense would ever think of doing. I knew 
Gilman had that idea years ago, and I must say I was foolish 
enough, one while, to be a little afraid it might be true. I 
even went so far as to sound Hargrove on it myself. But, 
bless your heart, I never was more ashamed of a thing in 
my life. Why there wasn’t a quiver in his eye nor a flush 
on his face as he spoke of it. A half-amused, half-pitying 
smile stole round his mouth as he referred to it, evidently 
not dreaming that any one but a crazy woman could en- 
tertain such an idea. I didn’t say anything about it when 
I came back, because I had a notion that some time or 
other Gilman would burn his fingers with it, just as he has. 
That letter to you that was found on Hargrove’s body 
clinched this notion in his mind, and I must say it did 
squint that way mighty strong. If I had not known bet- 
ter, I might have weakened then. But I knew a manhad 
better try to walk on water than think of standing on that 
hypothesis. So I only laughed to myself, and watched to 
see where I could put in to advantage in Gilman’s game. 
I had no fear for Hilda, though I cannot quite understand 
that letter. Hargrove was a mighty careful man about 
his papers, and I have no doubt you have the whole riddle 
at your fingers’ ends before now. What has become of 
Hilda, though, it puzzles me to make out. It isn’t like the 
girl to run away. She don’t come of running stock, and 
always seemed to have spirit enough to.do credit to her 
blood. From what the papers say it looks as if there was 
something you were afraid of Knowing it cannot be 
Hilda, I have wondered if it could be that Eighmie’s mis- 
take was nearer what he wished than the game he ex- 
pected to bag. 

‘* However, I will not try to make any guesses at this 
distance, but tell you why I send the bearer to you now. 
He brings almost conclusive proof—indeed IL think it is 
conclusive—that the mother of Alida was never a slave, 
consequently Alida was nota slave, and Eighmie’s mar- 
riage with her was valid. This evidence consists of the 
sworn confession of a woman who has lately died, to the 
effect: that she was delivered of an illegitimate female child 
at the house of Dr. Gant, which she left in his care—or 
rather to his pity—for, though she gave him a hundred 
dollars more than he stipulated for his services, she made 
no conditions about the child. Indeed, she avers that she 
hever saw it but once, and expressly told him she had no 
desire to see it again. She had been sent to Dr. Gant under 
an assumed name, in order to conceal her disgrace, and 
never informed the doctor what her real name was. She 
thought little of the matter until many years afterward, 
when, a childless widow, she began to mourn for the babe 
she had so inhumanly cast away among strangers. Be- 


fore that, however, the doctor had died, and her agent 
could get no clue to the girl’s identity. He happened tv 
strike on me, and told me enough of the story to awaken 
my suspicion that the daughter was Alida. As the woman 
was still alive, at that time, and was not exactly ready to 
admit the whole truth, however, I only hinted at what I 
knew. At the same time, I made up my mind that if I 
heard of Salathiel Jenkins being in this state I would get 
the truth out of him so far as he knew it. There were one 
or two old things hanging over Jenkins that I knew would 
incline him mightily toward truth-telling if he could hope 
thereby to keep me from hooking on to him. After a 
while I got hold of Jenkins sure enough, and he gave the 
affidavit which Mr. Torrens will show you. I ought to 
have said before that the bearer is Alfred Torrens, Esq., 
of Gleason, Torrens & Torrens, Attorneys, Washington— 
a most respectable firm. You probably know the old man 
Torrens, as he is very much of an Abolitionist, though not 
quite as rank as you. This affidavit closes up the gap 
pretty closely. The dates agree with the woman’s confes- 
sion, and the doctor’s letters, to which he refers, give the 
name by which the woman was known while under Gant’s 
care. It evidently lay on the doctor’s conscience, for 
Jenkins says he tried repeatedly to find the girl, but he 
always blocked the way by telling him that he had forgot- 
ten what he did with her. I suspect there was some 
blackmailing, if not some kidnapping, done by Jenkins in 
the matter. The woman has left property, I think, to this 
daughter, or her descendants, under some sort of impossi- 
ble conditions which Mr. Torrens will explain to you if he 
sees fit. I infer that the gist of them is that the benefici- 
aries shall take the testatrix’s name, and that her youthful 
frailty shall be entirely concealed. Whether you-can aid 
him or not depends, I think, on whether you understand 
Hargrove’s letter to you. If you do, you probably have 
the clue in your hand. If you do not, the Lord only 
knows where the young man will have to go to find that 
necessary bit of thread. 

‘*My chief interest in the matter is that it cuts Gilman’s 
folks out of all chance to recover Mallowbanks or mulct 
Hargrove’s executors in damages for his spoliation of the 
estate in manumitting the slaves. We can close the whole 
thing up now, and when the little girl Hilda comes of age 
or marries, she can step right into an unincumbered in- 
heritance, which I hope she will enjoy, as her father had 
trouble enough over other people’s folly. By the way, 
please give the child my regards, and tell her that when 
it does come off—her marriage, I mean—old Matthew Bar- 
tlemy will expect an invitation, and is going to come all 
the way to Sturmhold to drink her health and dance the 
first set with the bride. Though I suspect the son of that 
clear-headed Dutch-Yankee, Kortright, will find the gal 
and marry her before you find even which way she has 
gone. 

‘*Please write me all that you think would make me 
feel good about your experience with Gilman’s clients. 
He’s so sick of his relief expedition now that he has 
taken to his bed. I don’t allow that he shall forget it 
while I live either. 

‘*T suppose the suits here might as well be closed out 
now. You might get a power-of-attorney out of Eighmie, 
allowing me to enter judgment. If you have him by the 
wrist, as I suppose, he will no doubt be in a ‘disposing 
mind,’ as the law phrases it, and let you have about any- 
thing you choose to ask for. Yours faithfully, 

‘*M. BARTLEMY. 

“*P, §.—I will send in my bill against the estate as soon 
as I have everything completed. I suppose this matter 
will set you against slavery werse than ever, and I admit 
that it is a pretty hard thing. After all, it is not fair to 
judye an institution by its worst features or its accidental 
results. One might just as well denounce the town-meet- 
ing because there are paupers in New England, as declaim 
against slavery becanse such cases as Alida’s are possible. 
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Such fool business as running all over the North hunting 
niggers, whether it is lawful or not, will soon end the 
whole matter. The fact is that slavery only exists now 
by the tolerance of the North. They have the power and 
a constantly-increasing numerical predominance. Our 
fire-eaters laugh at this, but when the tug comes, it is the 
most men and the most money that wins. I think that in 
less than twenty years this question will be decided. If 
it ever comes to an open rupture with the North, likely 
niggers will not be worth fifty cents a head when the con- 
troversy is over. The whole political atmosphere seems 
to me feverish and excited. If the Secessionists and Abo- 
litionists could all be hanged, we might have peace long 
enough for those that are left to die of old age. That 
would be hard for you and your friends, but I don’t see 
any other way. By the way, what do you think of that 
fellow Jason? Do they ever raise such servants anywhere 
except in a state of slavery? That man only cost Har- 
grove about six hundred dollars, and he’s worth his 
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Jared Clarkson was charmed with the manly earnest- 
ness and simplicity of this country clergyman. The 
more he saw of him the deeper grew this favorable im- 
pression, and, with characteristic heartiness, he ne- 
glected no opportunity to speak of him in his letters in 
terms that were certain to enhance the regard of those 
who read. During his entire stay in Bloomingdale the 
good pastor’s library was his favorite resort. Upon the 
last of his accustomed visits Mr. Torrens accompanied 
him, and while Clarkson disputed with the pastor about 
theology in the library, the young lawyer conversed with 
Amy Hargrove in the parlor. 

Of what they spoke none ever knew, but when, two 
days afterward, Mr. Torrens started on his return, Amy 
Hargrove went with him. From that day none who 
had known her ever heard her name again. <A few 
months afterward Gilbert Amory received a draft al- 
most equal to a year’s salary. It was mailed in New 


AT BAY. 


Unthank, raising his gun, drew a bead on the advancing party, but Hargrove forbade him to fire. 
(Hot Plowshares, Chapter xxxiii.Tax Contivent, Vol. III, No. 8, page 245.) 


weight in gold. Tell Miss Hilda never to let him go out 
of her service under any circumstances. Yours, 
“cc M B ” 


Gilbert Amory, before he attempted the rescue of 


Hilda, was an unknown country minister. Ten years 
of honest work among the New England hills, though 
not without results of which we need not be ashamed, 
had certainly been barren of fame. Within a week 
thereafter the East and the West were engaged in 
clamorous rivalry for his possession. His unquestioning 
manhood had struck a chord in the hearts of the people 
that was to make him welcome throughout the land. 
Without knowing it he had become a hero. Telegrams 
and letters poured in upon him at a rate he had never 
dreamed of. It was evident that this modest yet self- 
reliant expounder of the Divine Word would ere long 
leave the little hamlet in the New England hills to take 
part in the endless Armageddon within the walls of 
some great city. 


York, but there was no clue to the source from which 
it came. He was greatly troubled abcut accepting so 
large a sum ffom an unknown donor. His wife insisted 
that it was meant as payment for what they had done 
for their strange, involuntary guest, and, considering 
the facts, not at all excessive. As it came ata time 
when such a windfall was peculiarly acceptable in 
making preparation for the new field of labor in the far 
western city, his objection was at length overruled and 
the draft was cashed. After all, the good woman’s 
speculations were more fanciful than real. 


The affair at Beechwood is ore of those mysteries that 
are never cleared up to the satisfaction of the public. 
There were many guesses at the truth, but none ever 
knew whether they were right or wrong. The data on 
which they were based consisted chiefly of these facts : 
Sherwood Eighmie and his confederates were allowed to 
depart on merely nominal bail. This bail was forfeited, 
and the suits, public and private, were allowed to die of 
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sheer indifference on the part of the prosecution. When 
Eighmie returned to his home the litigation between 
‘“‘ Kighmie et al. and Hargrove’s executors ’’ was dis- 
missed on the plaintiffs’ motion and at their cost. From 
these facts the people in and about Bloomingdale con- 
cluded that public justice had been bargained for private 
right. They could only have been half right at best, 
but those who held these views were stimulated thereby 
toa more active antagonism to slavery. These facts 
occasioned much comment also in the region where 
Sherwood Eighmie lived, but he kept his own counsel. 
There it was generously believed that public sentiment 
in Blankshire had balked the law, and that, in order to 
save himself and his fellows from troublesome and end- 
less prosecution in a hostile community, he had agreed 
to surrender his rights, and had chivalrously kept his 
word. In the minds of all who accepted this view, it 
tended not a little to fasten the conviction that the 
South could not look for any justice at the hands of the 
North, but only envy, chicanery and hate. Not long 
afterward Eighmie entered into possession of Mallow- 
banks, by what right no one knew ; but, as nobody ap- 
peared to dispute his possession, he continued to hold 
it. Years afterward there was found upon the Regis- 
ter’s books of Clayburn County the record of two quit- 
claim deeds of the plantation known as Mallowbanks, 
situate in said county, properly described by metes and 
bounds, one executed to Hilda Hargrove by Heloise 
Eighmie, and the other to Sherwood Eighmie by Hilda 
Hargrove. As these constituted color of title in him, 
his possession became, in the course of years, an inde- 
feasible right. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE HARVESTING. 

ANOTHER year had passed. The Man and the Hour 
had come. The culmination of half a century’s thought 
was at hand. It was a bright day in October. Where a 
majestic current burst its way through solid granite 
walls, nestling in the shadow of overhanging mountains, 
was a little hamlet turbulent with wild excitement. 
The pomp of war was strangely interspersed with the 
garb of peace. Turmoil and frenzy, bravado and fear, 
were curiously mingled. A piebald soldiery mimicked 
with quaint oddity the duties which the veteran per- 
forms unconsciously. A little squad of men in blue 
uniforms, under direction of a grave-faced man of mid- 
dle age, constituted the centre of attraction. A cordon 
of sentinels was drawn around an open space near the 
river-bank. A long low building, with a double door- 
way that occupied almost the whole front, stood at the 
end of this space. Outside this line of sentinels pressed 
the populace, citizen soldiers and rustics, old and young, 
crowding upon each other to see what was within. 

It was not much, yet none who saw it—aye, none who 
read of it in the journals of that day—will ever forget 
it. Within that narrow space‘an old man lay upon the 
ground. A blood-stained blanket underneath his help- 
less limbs, A son upon his right hand dying. Upon 
his left another, dead. The sun beat upon his bare head. 
Eager crowds questioned and jeered. The blood oozed 
through the matted hair and ran slowly down his neck. 
A wound upon his forehead was half hidden by a hand- 
kerchief, grimy and discolored. Sweat and dust and 
blood were upon his face and hands. The surgeons said 
he could not live. 

This old man, with less than a score of followers, had 
startled the world from slumber. In every Southern 
state the call to arms was heard. Patrols were doubled. 
Slaves were watched. Terror came to every home in a 


dozen states. The sunshine hid unnumbered perils, 
The womb of night was big with horrors. Thousands 
were in hourly fear. Millions slept in terror many a 
night thereafter. He had fallen. His insane attempt 
had failed. The magazine on which the South had 
builded was yet unfired. The insurrection of a day was 
atanend. The flags of two states waved triumphantly 
over him. The Stars and Stripes proudly attested the 
supremacy of the Constitution and the laws. A few 
dead bodies were in sight. Here and there others lay 
upon the public way—withiy the shattered building, on 
the rocks in the turgid rivef—some black, some white. 
Even death could not protect them. Insult pursued 
their poor still clay. Men shot the dead. Pools of blood 
were about the streets. 

Even in his weakened, broken plight the old man was 
leonine in look and gesture. A word of comfort to the 
dying son, of pity for the one already dead, but of his 
own sad hurt no word. No murmur of complaint, no 
moan of pain. To those who stood over him plying his 
ebbing strength with fierce inquisition, his replies were 
clear and calm. To those who uttered curses, he found 
breath to administer reproof. Even cowards were com- 
pelled to admire his courage, and those who hated most 
to admit his sincerity. ‘‘ The bravest man I ever saw,’’ 
said one whose own courage many a bloody field after- 
ward attested. ‘* No man ever lived before who was at 


all like him,”’ said another, who bent over him that day 
and sought to drag from his lips the story of some great 
conspiracy—some Catilinian revolt against ‘‘the best 
government the sun ever shone upon.’’ In vain. At the 
top and bottom, the beginning and the end, there was 
but one man—one thought, one name—John Brown. 
Not boastful nor ambitious; not seeking power or 


wealth ; not looking to overthrow a nation or found a 
dynasty—the one man ‘“‘unlike all other men”’ had 
drawn unto himself a few whose hearts were fused with 
the fervor of his own high purpose, and had undertaken 
a movement perilous and rash beyond any in history. 
The Martyr had appeared. Self-immolated he lay 
upon the soil of Virginia. The world knows the story. 
That ‘‘strange Mr. Brown,” as Hilda had called him. 
‘*Old Brown, of Ossawatamie.’’ as his enemies named 
him. ‘‘Old man Brown,” as the most friendly of. the 
metropolitan journals of that day termed him. ‘‘Cap- 
tain John Brown,” as he modestly avowed himself upon 
his capture—the incarnation of a thought that already 
colored with its fervid glow the life of one-half of a great 
people—John Brown had offered himself and the poor 
lives that clung to his a sacrifice for liberty and a protest 
against slavery. ‘‘ Guilty,’ said they who saw only the 
blood that flowed. ‘‘ Mad,” said they who pitied. ‘A 
fool,’’ cried those who measured his act by their own 
weak spirit. ‘‘ Unlike all other men,”’ said the statesman 
who saw and wondered. ‘‘ John Brown,”’ is all the world 
has yet found to say of him. Uncomprehended, because 
the world has so few standards by which he might be 
measured. Revered asa martyr through one-half the 
land. Execrated asa monster by the other. Looked 
upon with reverence in many thousand Northern homes. 
A name of terror at every Southern fireside. To the 
North the forerunner of justice and liberty. To the 
South the incarnation of bloodshed, rapine, woe! To 
the one his act meant aggression. To the other his exe- 
cution meant defiance. When he died, throughout the 
North the church-bells tolled and prayer was uttered for 
the passing soul. In the South thanksgiving was offered 
for deliverance from evil. John Brown! Monster and 
Martyr; Conspirator and Saint; Murderer and Libera- 
tor; Cause and Consequence! Animating one-half the 
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land to emulate his example ; stimulating the other to 
meet aggression ; inciting both to the shedding of blood! 

Brave, humble, single-hearted, simple living. Seeking 
not his own gain. Cruel in the scathing intensity of 
his hate for wrong. Grand ‘in the impossivility of his 
attempt. Sublime in his faith that through his death 
the purpose of his life would be performed. The climax 
of one age and the harbinger of another ! 

‘Upon the bridge that spans the river stands a restless 
crowd gazing at a half-naked body that lies upon a rock 
midway of the rushing streqgm. It is long since dead, but 
many a shot is fired at the Bare breast and cold, set face 
that overhangs the boiling eddy beneath. 

‘*D’ ye see that mark upon his face ?’’ said one. 

‘For all the world like ’Lathiel Jenkins,’’ answered 
his fellow, curiously. 

** Don’t you know him ?”’ 

“cc No. ” 

“Why, it’s that boy ’Lathiel used to own—the one 
that run away.”’ 

** You don’t say ?”’ 

‘* Yes; I knew he’d go to the bad. He was always 
saying he ’d ‘ rather die than be a slave.’ ”’ 

‘** Well, he’s had his choice,”’ said the other carelessly. 

‘*'Yes,”? was the reply. ‘It’s a pity, too. He wasa 
right likely boy if he hadn’t been so high-strung.”’ 


Skendoah has a holiday once more. The wheels are 
still; the looms silent ; the factories closed. The houses 
are decked with flags. Martial music echoes through 
the streets. A thousand bayonets catch the sunbeams. 
The tread of serried ranks is almost drowned by the 
clatter of attendant feet upon the sidewalks. There are 
moist eyes and quivering lips. Mothers and wives and 


sisters are sacrificing to the sentiment of freedom. Sken- 
doah has given of its best and bravest. A thousand 
households have yielded up a chosen life—a first-born or 
a best-beloved. In the front rides one with grave, flushed 
face, still young. The end of preparation and of waiting 
has come at length. He is not one man but a thousand. 
Behind him are the ripening vears. The labors of a 
generation have brought forth fruit. The lost lake yields 
up its treasures. The busy years have transmuted into 
gold the waters of Memnona. Skendoah sends its heroes 
forth, equipped for the soldier’s work, and Martin Kort- 
right leads them. 

The train is filled; the engine puffs and shrieks; the 
crowd cheers lustily ; the tears are hidden and the sighs 
are drowned. In an open barouche stands a fair young 
wife whose eyes are bright and dry, waving a farewell. 
So long as the train is in sight the spotless signal of her 
love waves good cheer to the departed. When the last 
glimpse of it is lost she bows her head upon the shoulder 
of the gray, decrepit man who sits beside her, and 
utters to the coachman the one word, ‘‘Home!’’ Ah! 
how sobbingly weak and vain it sounds! Sturmhold 
once more has lost its master. As they drive through 
the thronged streets—past the silent factories, across the 
bridge above the empty channel, and see the soft spring 
sunlight kissing the blue waters of Memnona, Harrison 
Kortright waves his hand toward the quiet lake, the 
clustered homes, the silent caverns where the gnomes of 
labor sleep, and says: 

‘* This day cometh the Harvest !”’ 

The nation faces the ordeal the Past has prepared. 
HoT PLOWSHARES lie along her path, and she is led 
blindfold and barefoot to the trial. The ages wait to 
sit in judgment ! j 

[THE END.] 
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PERIOD ITI—CHAPTER V. 

It is Miss Churchill’s maxim always to make herself 
as comfortable under any given circumstances, as those 
circumstances will permit; nor has she failed on the 
present occasion, to live up to her own precept. Be- 
neath the garden wall, where the shade spreads coolest, a 
fur rug, filched from the drawing-room floor, is extended ; 
cushions, unlawfully thieved from the drawing-room 
sofa, mollify the hardness of back of the garden chairs. 
Upon the unlikely hypothesis of her conversation run- 
ning short, she has unearthed all the novels she can 
find. At her feet the dogs alternately sleep, and gnash 
their teeth—rarely successful—at the flies. In the sun, 
close by, stands the parrot’s gilded cage; so that, if 
other resources fail her, she may fall back upon his lo- 
quacity. In addition to the dogs, at her feet also lies 
Rivers, unworthily occupied in tickling the inside of the 
dozing Pug’s ear with a flower-stalk. This is the tran- 
quil Arcadian picture that salutes Mrs. Forth’s eyes as 
she issues from the house. He has his back turned 
toward her! He has not cared enough for her coming, 
even to place himself so as to watch for it! Howis she 
to know that it was only a moment ago, in obedience to 


Sarah’s orders, and in dread of the remembered pene- 
tration of her eyes, that he had adopted his present po- 
sition? How cool they look! How much at ease! 
What a pity to disturb them! After all she might as 
well have finished the proofs, As she draws near them, 
walking so softly over the turf that they are not immedi- 
ately aware of her, a new burst of laughter fills and 
grates upon her ears. 

‘*' You seem very merry,”’ she says dryly. 

Sarah exhibits no surprise—as why indeed should 
she ?—at her sister’s advent. With her head thrown 
back comfortably over her chair, she finishes her laugh 
luxuriously out, but of Rivers’ mirth, Belinda need no 
longer complain. There is not much that could be 
called mirth in the face that—suddenly leaping to his 
feet—he turns toward her. What a death’s-head she 
must be to work such an instantaneous transformation 
in him ? 

‘* You seem to be very merry,’’ she repeats. 

She is conscious of the resentful dryness of her tone ; 
of the fagged flush upon her cheeks ; and the sullenness 
that she has not quite been able to banish from her 
eyes ; but she is as powerless to correct.the one as the 
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others. What has he done to deserve that tone? Be- 
neath it he stands tongue-tied. 

‘“May I not know what your joke was?” she says, 
struggling not very successfully for a greater amenity of 
manner; ‘‘ why should it not amuse me, too ?”? 

‘‘It—it was nothing. much !”’ he answers, deprecat- 
ingly; ‘‘I do not know why I laughed; it was only—”’ 
looking unhappy and ashamed, ‘*that Miss Churchill 
was telling me that Punch had once been engaged to 
the parrot ; and that it was broken off because she bit 
his tale to the bone !”’ 

There is such a contrast between the very mild wag- 
gery of this anecdote, and the deep humiliation of the 
tone in which he narrates it, that Sarah sets off laughing 
helplessly again; but not a muscle of Belinda’s face 
moves. 

‘“That respectable old jest,” she says, with a slight 
shrug; ‘‘it has been for many years a family Joe Mil- 
ler?" 

‘‘Tt was not a Joe Miller to him!’ replies Sarah, 
standing up in indistinct defense—indistinct through 
much laughing—of her pleasantry ; ‘‘he may pretend 
now that he did not like it—but he did !”’ 

Belinda sits down ; but the cloud still lowers on her 
brow. To her own heart she says that she does well to 
be angry. That here, for the first time face to face with 
the tragedy of their two lives, he should be in a condi- 
tion to be genuinely amused by so miserable a jest—by 
any jest! Nor does the crushing of his merriment 
please her any better. She then is the wet blanket who 
stifles his jollity. Times are indeed changed! If she 
were to leave them, no doubt the peals of laughter would 
at once break out afresh. But for the present they are 
effectually stilled. Painfully and sorely conscious of 
this, she makes another difficult effort to recover her 
good temper. 

“‘T think I am losing my sense of humor,” she says 
awkwardly ; ‘‘it must be the effect of Oxbridge air. 
Punch, will you, too, lose your sense of humor ?”’ 

She has lifted the lively little dog up on her knees ; 
and is half hiding her hot face against his. 

‘*He is losing something else, is he not ?’’ says Rivers, 
made bold by her gentler tone diffidently to draw a little 
nigher to her, and to raise his eyes in painful question- 
ing to hers. ; 

As he speaks, he lifts his hand and touches the locket 
habitually worn round the neck, and as habitually tried 
to be scratched off by Punch ; and from which a lock of 
hair is at present obviously escaping. 

‘* Why, Punch, do you wear locks of hair ?”’ asks the 
young man, laughing nervously ; ‘‘ Whose is it? Pug’s, 
let up hope !”” 

“It is always coming out,’’ interposes Sarah in a dis- 
gusted voice ; ‘‘ the jfact is,’’ lazily drawing herself up 
into a sitting posture, and looking round explanatorily, 
‘**that people have a way of giving me locks of their 
hair—I am sure I do not know why—and as I cannot 
possibly wear them all, Punch is good enough to wear 
some of them for me! Punch has worn a great deal of 
hair in his day, have you not, Punch ?”’ 

As she speaks, she calls the dog to her ; and becomes 
absorbed in the contemplation of his jewelry. 

“‘Is it German or English hair, should you think ?”’ 
asks Rivers, almost under his breath. 

There is a smile on his face as he puts this question ; 
but a smile with whose mirth she need not quarrel. In 
a moment how the Hussars and Uhlans are clanking 
round her again! How the soft wind is pelting her 
with cherry flowers! How the old Schloss is towering 
up against the German sky! She cannot answer him ; 


but those few words seem to have given them back 
something of their former intimacy. 

‘* Now whose is it ?’’ says Sarah reflectively, having 
taken out the little lock, and being now contemplatively 
eyeing it with her head on one side; ‘‘ what a memory 
Ihave! Belinda, can you help me? whose is this lock 
of hair of Punch’s ? Oh, but it must have been since 
your day; it is not unlike yours’’ (turning to Rivers, 
and coolly setting the little tendril against his hair to 
compare them). ‘‘ Did you ever give me a lock of your 
hair ?” 

He turns with a start. He has been unwisely allow- 
ing himself to drift into one of his old speculations, as 
to whether any woman’s ear had ever sat so daintily 
close to her head as does that of the wife of Professor 
Forth. 

‘*A lock of my hair!” he cries, jumping up, and fall- 
ing on his knees before Sarah, with an air of exagge- 
rated playfulness ; ‘‘if I have not, I am quite ready to 
supply the omission; whereabouts will you have it 
from ?’’ passing his hand over his own crisp curls. 
‘* May I take your scissors, Mrs. Forth ?” 

It is the first time that he has so addressed her. It 
is with untold difficulty that the name crosses his lips, 
and consequently he enunciates it with unusual dis- 
tinctness. It is in reality a cudgeling that he is admin- 
istering to himself for his late lapse, but to her it seems 
a wanton cruelty. 

‘May I take your scissors, Mrs. Forth ?” 

Mrs. Forth’s head is, however, bent so low over her 
work-basket, that apparently she does not hear. Be- 
hind the shelter of that convenient receptacle for tapes 
and needles, her hands are trembling and writhing. At 
Dresden would he have talked even in joke of giving 
Sarah a lock of his hair? Why, he never even heard 
her when she spoke to him! Happily for Belinda, at 
this point, she is summoned to the house on some tri- 
fling errand, which detains her for ten minutes—ten 
minutes in which she is able to resume some hold upon 
herself ; and it is well that it is so, for the sight which 
greets her is one not calculated to promote her equa- 
nimity. Sarah has abandoned her lazy reclining, and is 
sitting up, and holding Rivers’ hand ; not, indeed, when 
one comes to observe closely, in any very lover-like 
manner, but as one who is examining it with an air of 
the liveliest interest and curiosity. 

‘‘IT should be ashamed to own such a hand,” she is 
saying, with her accustomed candor; ‘‘ it is like a work- 
man’s hand.”’ 

‘*But I am a workman,” he answers bluntly. 

And then he is suddenly aware of Belinda’s presence, 
and snatches it away. 

‘**Tt really is quite a curiosity in its way,’’ says Sarah 
in a pleased voice; ‘‘it is as hard and horny as a day- 
laborer’s ; do show it to Belinda !”’ 

He looks toward her, hesitating and uncertain. 
has resumed her former seat, and her work-basket. 

‘Do !”’ she says, trying to speak with her newly sum- 
moned tranquillity, and he holds it out to her, palm 
upward. 

It is a beautiful hand still, shapely and vigorous, but 
on it are disfiguring evidences of hard, coarse toil. 
There is nothing particularly affecting in a work-rough- 
ened palm: it is a condition to which are subjected the 
hands of ninety-nine out of every hundred of the human 
race; and yet, as she looks at it, she has much ado to 
prevent the tears from springing to her eyes. 

‘*' You know,”’ he says, ‘‘I told you that I could not 
stand the confinement of an office life !”’ 

**We know ?” cries Sarah, pricking up her ears. ‘* You 
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told us? What do you mean? When have you ever 
had the chance of telling us ?”’ 

He stops—staggered and white. He had forgotten 
the presence of an auditor. Nor is Belinda in a plight 
to help him. 

‘*T mean,”’’ he says, floundering, ‘‘ that I—I intended 
to tell you; and so,”’ hurriedly resuming his narrative, 
‘*T_I went as an ordinary hand in the iron-works; and 
was set to work at the puddling-furnace.”’ 

‘*The puddling-furnace !” cries Sarah, delighted with 
the sound; ‘‘and what is a puddling-furnace, pray ?” 
repeating the phrase with emphatic relish. 

‘*A puddling-furnace is a furnace where the pig-iron 
from the smelting-furnace is worked about at a great 
heat with iron rakes—rabbles, they call them—and I 
had the honor and pleasure,’’ with a shy laugh, “of 
working one of these rakes, until the iron became mal- 
leable.”’ 

Belinda’s pretence of work has dropped unheeded on 
the grass beside her. 

‘*H—m !”? says Sarah, still agreeably interested ; ‘‘no 
wonder that your hands are not so pretty as they might 
be. And was it very hard work ?”’ 

‘“*It was not exactly child’s play,’’ he answers dryly ; 
“but they gave us high wages; they were glad to get 
hold of a good strong chap like me. We had need to 
be pretty strong !”’ 

‘* And did you work at it all day ?”’ 

‘*We were relieved every six or eight hours. We 
could not have stood it longer on account of the heat; 
that was pretty bad!” 

He pauses a moment, passing his disfigured hand, 
half in absence, half in kindness, along Pug’s roomy 
back ; then adds: 

‘Tt is the heat that does it! As a rule, puddlers do 
not live long; it is the heat that does it.”’ 

He says it with complete simplicity, neither expect- 
ing nor wishing for compassion; as if to spend eight 
hours a day in a puddling-furnace were the natural and 
ordinary sequel of an education at Eton and Oxbridge. 

So this is how he has spent the twenty months, passed 
by her in listening for the postman’s knock—in this life- 
shortening, mind-deadening brute toil! Well, even so, 
he has had the best of it! 

There is a silence of some moments’ duration, broken 
by Sarah; whose sharp ear has caught a sound of foot- 
steps. 

‘*Ha!? she cries with animation, ‘‘here comes my 
little flock ; and as ill-luck will have it, I have forgotten 
every one of their names. Belinda! quick! help me! 
which is which ?”’ 

Belinda lifts her downcast eyes; lifts them to see 
three young gentlemen, whom apparently the parlor- 
maid, with that contempt for undergraduates inherent 
in the native Oxbridge mind, has left to announce them- 
selves, timorously advancing. They are evidently not 
very easy in their mind, and are somewhat obviously 
each pushing the other to the front. 

Clearly, Professor Forth’s house is no habitual lounge 
for undergraduates. A movement of irrational relief 
thrills through Rivers’ heart as he realizes this. 

‘*They must indeed be fond of you, Sarah, to have 
faced me !’’ says Mrs. Forth, with a dry smile. ‘‘ How 
frightened they look! as frightened,’’ with one quick 
glance at Rivers, ‘‘as you used to be !” 

She does not pause to see the effect of her words; 
but rising, walks with her long slow step to meet her 
guests, 

‘*T do not wonder that they are frightened,’’ says 
Sarah in a stage aside to the young man. ‘‘ Does she 











not look as if she were going to ask them to what she 
owes the pleasure of their visit? If I do not fly to the 
rescue even now they will turn tail and run!” 

But Sarah for once is mistaken. They have no desire 
to turn tail and run. It is doubtful, indeed, whether on 
their homeward way, and over their evening cigars, their 
limited and artless vocabulary of encomium is more 
strained to find epithets of approval for Miss Churchill 
than for her austerer sister. But indeed, to-day, Be- 
linda is not austere. 

““Why should she snub them?’ she asks herself 
sadly ; ‘“‘ has she not had enough of snubbing people for 
all her lifetime ?”’ 

And so she is kind to them—too kind, Rivers begins 
presently to think with a jealous pang, as he sees her 
pouring out tea for them with her all-lovely hands; 
endowing them with her heavenly smile; lightening 
their darkness with her starry eyes. Nor is he, even 
yet, wise enough in love’s lore, or coxcomb enough to 
suspect that it is he himself—he sitting by, apparently 
neglected and overlooked—who has lit the eyes and 
carved the smile. 

Sarah is very kind, too; but they are rather hurt at 
the hopeless muddle into which she has got their names. 

By-and-by, when well be-tea’d and be-caked, they are 
embarked upon a game of tennis, and the sound of call- 
ings and laughings, of balls struck and racquets striking, 
breaks the Arcadian silence of that hitherto virgin 
inclosure—Professor Forth’s tennis-ground. It is too 
small to admit of more than one set at a time; and Be- 
linda, as a good hostess, despite the warm urgencies of 
the now tamed and happy strangers, retires in favor of 
her visitors. It boots little to inquire whether the sac- 
rifice costs her much, 

“Do you play ?”’ cries Sarah nonchalantly, flourishing 
her racquet under Rivers’ nose. ‘‘No? Ah!’ with an 
impudent smile, ‘you are more at home with your 
rake !°? 

Though it is morally impossible that they could have 
understood it, both Bellairs and Stanley are contempti- 
ble enough to laugh at this sally; a fact which would 
no doubt have made Rivers disposed to punch their 
heads, had he heard them; but the jest and its pros- 
perity both fell upon deaf ears. Sight and hearing are 
stopped by the anxious fear : 

“Ts she displeased with him for refusing to play ? 
Ought he to have played? Will she now expect him to 
go? At parting, will she say any word of farther 
meeting ?”” 

A lump rises in his throat. Not presuming again to 
take up his place on the grass at her feet—though, after 
all, it is a privilege that no one grudges even to the 
dogs—he stands, uncertain and unhappy, before her. 
If she so wills it, this must be the end. Nor does she 
seem in any hurry to put him out of his incertitude. 

Upon her the day’s earlier mood is returning. In 
what life-giving whiffs comes the kindly wind! Did 
ever homely-coated bird say such sweet things as does 
the blackbird from among the cherry-boughs ? and the 
little vulgar villa-garden has grown like that of which 
Keats spake : 

‘* Where the daisies are rose-scented, 
And the rose herself has got 
Perfume that on earth is not !’’ 

He is here before her, waiting one lightest sign from 
her to lie down at her feet and be trampled on. Is it 
any wonder, that being a woman, she lets three minutes 
elapse before she gives that sign ? 

At the end of that time, ‘‘ Are you at it still ?’? she 
asks abruptly. 
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It is half an hour since the subject was dropped, and 
a dozen others have intervened between; yet he seems 
to have no difficulty in understanding at once to what 
her speech alludes. 

“No,” he answers with a sigh of relief (for it is evi- 
dent that had she wished to be rid of him, she would 
not have introduced a new, or resumed an old topic), 
taking possession as he speaks of Sarah’s forsaken 
chair ; ‘‘ 1 am promoted to be foreman.”’ 

He pauses for her to comment or congratulate ; but 
she does neither. She only stitches feverishly on. 

‘‘It struck me that the same thing might be done 
with much less expense of labor by machinery,”’ he 
continues, with the hurry of one who has no assurance 
that he is not wearying his listener ; ‘‘and in consequence 
of this—this invention of my mine, which our firm has 
taken up, I have been promoted to the rank of fore- 
man.”’ 

He stops so decidedly that she is compelled to make 
an observation of some kind. 

‘¢ And in due time, of course, you will be taken into 
partnership, and marry your master’s daughter,’’ she 
says with a difficult flippancy. 

The blood rushes to his face. He had expected a 
kinder commentary. Surely no jest ever so ill became 
her whom, in his eyes, all becomes. There isa silence. 
The sun’s rays are less vertical, and the dogs have 
wakened. Punch indeed, under the mistaken idea of 
being obliging, is officiously retrieving the tennis bails, 
and being warmly slapped by the heated players for his 
good nature. 

‘* Well,”’ says Belinda, with nervous asperity in her 
tone, ‘is there nothing more ? Go on.” 

‘¢ Others have invented machines of the same kind,”’ 
he continues spiritlessly, for her jest has taken the heart 
out of his narration, ‘*‘ but they have turned out either 
complete failures, or only very partial successes; if 
mine has better luck, our firm holds out hopes of taking 
out a patent, and giving me a small share of the busi- 
ness. ”’ 

‘**Did I not tell you so ?’’ cries she, laughing rather 
stridently ; ‘‘ why, my prophecy is already half way to- 
ward fulfillment.”’ 

Again his face burns, but he deigns her no answer. If 
she can stoop to so unworthy a merriment, she shall at 
least enjoy it alone. 

‘“*It is evidently all for the best,’’ he says, trying to 


catch her callous tone; ‘‘ it seems that I have a kind of 
turn for mechanics. It was news to me that I had a 
turn for anything convertible into money ; if—if things 
had gone smoothly, I might have lain down in my 
grave without finding out where the bent of my genius 
lay ; and that would have been a thousand pities, would 
it not ?” 

He ends with a laugh. Her mirth, which had of- 
fended him, has long died; nor has she any answer 
ready to his question. Her long arms (even arms can 
look sad) lie listless on her lap, and her great veiled 
eyes see visions. Vanished from before them are the 
little square garden and the tennis-players. They see 
only his future life-path stretching before her ; his life 
growing ever fuller, fuller, fuller of busy, prospering, 
eager work, with ever less and less room init for the gap 
left by her. By-and-by that gap will close altogether. 
The sooner the better for him ! 

But for her? Over her there pours a rush of frantic 
longing to tear it wide; to keep it ever, ever yawning. 
But it will not so yawn always. It will close so that 
scarce a scar will be left to show where it once was. He 
is fond of his work already. In how different a spirit 
he addreses himself to it from that in which, sulky and 
half-hearted, she turns to her hated toils. A sense of 
injury and offense against him rises in her heart. He 
can never have suffered as she has suffered; his meat 
has never been ashes, nor his drink tears ! 

“*It is clear that vou are Fortune’s favorite,’’ she 
says in a hard voice ; ‘‘I congratulate you.” 

‘* Thank you,’’ he answers, deeply wounded; “‘ you 
have hit upon the exact phrase that describes me.” 

There is such a sharp pain in his tone, that, though 
she has been anxiously averting her eyes from him, 
they must needs seek his in apology. 

‘* Forgive me,” she says with a remorseful watery 
smile; ‘t you know that I was always bitter ; and some- 
how,”’ her lip trembling, ‘‘ time has not improved me !”” 

Seeing the sorrowful twitching of that lovely and be- 
loved mouth, he loses his head for a moment. 

‘* Tt would have been nothing from any one else,”’ he 
says, murmuring under his breath; ‘‘ but it came ill 
from you.”’ 

She offers no denial. 
a stealing selfish sweetness laps her senses. 
then, is the gap filled. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Only she drops her eyes; and 
Not yet, 





SWEETHEART. 


THE stars shine out on the wide, wide sea 
With a light that is ne’er forgot ; 

But your eyes, sweetheart, shine out on me 
With a light that the stars know not. 


The larks sing soft, in the fresh green grass, 
Their heaven-taught melody ; 

But the birds are dumb as your sweet words pass, 
Swift-winged as the light to me. 


The rose climbs up to my window-seat, 
And faints in its rich perfume ; 

But the breath of your lips is sweeter, my sweet, 
And their crimson is love’s ripe bloom. 


Oh, lips that were fashioned for kissing mine, 
That whisper in love’s low tone! 

Oh, eyes that out of love’s vast deeps shine ! 
Sweet heart of my heart, mine own! ° 


You have feasted me, love, as the rose the bee, 
On the sweets of your lips and your eyes; 
You have opened love’s portals and given to me 


The cycles of Paradise. 
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THE PRUDHOMME PRIDE. 


BY SOPHIE WINTHROP WEITZEL. 


PART FIRST. 

BAYVILLE wondered what the Prudhommes lived on. 
Some people said it was their pride. Yet one would 
think there could not be a great deal of that left. One 
would suppose that must have melted away almost as 
fast as the property. 

The fine sweep of lawn, its elms cut down, had been 
sold before Judge Prudhomme died, to pay his sons’ 
debts. The stately box-alleyed garden had been cut 
through by the railroad. The full-length portrait of 
old Governor Prudhomme had been “ parted with.”’ 
To be sure, it had been bought by the state, and was to 
hang in the State Capitol—not at all an ordinary busi- 
ness transaction, Mrs. Prudhomme said. Most of all, 
James Prudhomme had come home, and he was cer- 
tainly not a thing to be proud of. 

Pride, however, lives on meagre diet. If the Prud- 
hommes lived on pride, and pride lived on the faded 
glory of the Prudhommes, it may have been a sorry 
story, but it may also have been a true one. 

The old house certainly kept up its dignity, standing 
with its great wings and Mount Vernon front in the 
dreary solitude of a commonplace modern street. Long 
lines of portraits still hung in the hall. Brocade gowns, 
which had stood before kings, and slippers which had 
danced with Washington and Lafayette, glorified the 
garret. There was believed to be silver of untold value 
in the house, and china in the deep, shady closets which 
it was simply distracting to think of. 

Mrs. Prudhomme, or ‘‘ Madame,”’ as she enjoyed being 
called, though white-haired and faded, still carried her 
head like a goddess, as she did when she came home a 
bride fifty years ago, bearing upon it the honors of two 
proud families. Even now, on her rare appearances in 
the streets, obsequious Bayville —obsequious, though 
critical—bowed low before the old ark of a carriage, 
ignoring the fact that coachman and steed were Mike, 
the grocer, and his yellow nag, hired for the occasion. 
Many persons even bowed to the carriage when nobody 
but poor James was within. And when Miss Rachel 
drove out they did more than bow—they smiled. 

Miss Rachel, however, seldom did drive out. She 
liked better to walk. Every morning she stepped briskly 
down the street to do her marketing, and would have 
carried a basket on her arm if her mother had allowed 
it. Sometimes of an afternoon, when her mother was 
busy with Trollope’s latest story, and James was out of 
mischief, Miss Rachel would stray off quite alone into 
the country and up the hill for a far view of the beauti- 
ful bay and the sea beyond. Once she had been seen run- 
ning in the garden with her little dog for company. But 
that indiscretion was not repeated. Such behavior Ma- 
dame Prudhomme said was highly unbecoming a young 
woman over twenty-five years old. And so it was, Miss 
Rachel blushingly confessed, and ran no more. 

The evenings, and indeed the days, were chiefly 
passed in the sober old drawing-room with James, if he 
happened to be at home, stretched on the sofa where 
Washington had once sipped coffee, and Madame Prud- 
homme stately by the fireside, reading or dropping 
stitches in her perennial afghans. There was little 
conversation. James never talked. Rachel’s little com- 
—_— on Bayville topics did not interest her mother, 


After the daily paper had been read there was not 
much of common interest to the three. 

Madame Prudhomme clicked her needles and thought, 
not of her work, but of those painful gaps, those dropped 
stitches that fifty hurrying years had left, and nobody 
could stop to mend. Daily she went over that cata- 
logue which every mother carries next her heart. 

Regina, John, James, Christina, Charles, Joseph—at 
every name there came a sigh. 

Regina, the eldest, was not dead. She lived in Europe. 
It was cheaper, she wrote her mother, after you knew 
the ways. Her husband, who called himself a cosmo- 
politan, and spent his best years playing dominoes at a 
dull little German bath, had nothing to call him home. 
They would stay for the present, certainly. 

John—the less said about him the better. 
dead now. 

James—here he was on the sofa, come home again. 

Happy Charles and Christina died young. 

Joseph was shipwrecked on that last voyage to the 
Islands, from which he was to have come home with a 
competency and marry his cousin Jane. Instead of 
that neither he nor the competency came, and Jane 
lived ten years and died. 

At the last name on her list—Rachel—Madame Prud- 
homme forgot to sigh. This little maiden had come 
late to her mother—a November daisy, a kindly after- 
thought of heaven. To be sure she was very little like 
the other Prudhommes—not much more than a daisy is 
like a Victoria Regia. But then she was always there 
looking you brightly in the face. She made you think 
of spring. She was ‘‘capable,’’ too. She read well. 
She picked up the dropped stitches. She was Rachel! 

If it had not been for James even these faded au- 
tumnal years of the Prudhommes might have been 
peaceful years. But there was James, an obtrusive, a 
sorrowful fact. If he had practiced evil for himself 
alone, Miss Rachel thought—if he had merely gone 
through the very slim bank account and driven her to 
her wits’ ends for the daily family supplies—she could 
have borne it better. 

But he did not confine himself to these mischiefs. 
With the attractions and graces of a gentleman, with 
the weight of his honorable name and his superior 
years, with his generosity and good-fellowship, he easily 
gathered about him a bevy of admiring young men, the 
sons of the rich business men of modern Bayville. He 
could not talk to his mother and sister, but he could 
keep a room-full of these youths in breathless interest 
or ecstatic laughter an entire night. 

It grieved Miss Rachel to see these young men drawn 
into her brother’s idle, gross and evil ways. She set 
herself to think what she could do about it. Many an 
elegant little supper she contrived, at the risk of several 
family dinners, that she might at least keep the party 
for a time in a sweet atmosphere and an innocent house. 
She was much younger than James, and a good deal 
afraid of him. But in the face of his wrath and of her 
mother’s proud displeasure, she would sometimes have 
her brother’s callers shown into the drawing-room, and 
keep them busy through a long evening with music, 
chat or a game of whist. 

Miss Rachel felt particularly sorry about Charley 


He was 
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Newman, whom she had known since they both were 
children. They had been at Sunday-school together, 
and a bowing acquaintance had since been kept up, 
though until of late they seldom met. Young New- 
man’s father was the richest man, and many persons 
would have added the best man, in Bayville. And 
Rachel believed her old playmate to be good-hearted 
and innocent, though just now a little wild and 
thoughtless. 

More and more frequently were James Prudhomme 
and Charley Newman seen together—on the streets, in 
the hotel porches, at the Prudhomme mansion. Oftener 
and oftener Rachel invited Charley in when he came to 
the house, and more and more cordial she became. 
Madame Prudhomme-was chillingly tolerant. She did 
not approve of these upstart families. Mr. Newman 
she supposed was a respectable man, an inventor or 
something of that sort. She wished James would not 
choose such companions, and she wondered Rachel en- 
couraged him in it. 

Still Charley Newman came and came, and still Miss 
Rachel grew cordial and delightful. She went for a 
sleigh-ride with him and her brother. She coaxed them 
to take her to ‘‘ Pinafore,’’ instead of going off with a 
so-called shooting party. Once or twice she wrote a 
note to her old playmate, arranging for some meeting 
or slight festivity. 

How should innocent Miss Rachel, twenty-seven 
years old, guess that Bayville, multiplying the sleigh- 
rides and ‘‘ Pinafore,’’ the visits and the notes, had 
quite made up its mind that the Prudhommes were 
about to mend their shattered fortunes by an alliance 
with the Newmans? How should she guess that her 
brother had discouraged neither the gossip in the town 
nor the hopes of the young heir? How should she 
suspect what those hopes might be till one summer 
day he found her alone, and she was smitten suddenly 
with sore dismay. 

Miss Rachel was not experienced in this feeling; but 
she recognized it. She had had it once before, in her 
boarding-school days, when the handsome young min- 
ister fell at her feet and implored. And so, half an hour 
later, this other young man sadly went his way, and 
Rachel Prudhomme, twenty-seven years old, ran up 
stairs and cried—a sad lack of the Prudhomme pride ! 
But love was sweet to the lonely little woman. 

And then, how was Rachel to foresee—to dream— 
what followed ? The fortnight’s hunting expedition— 
the desperate flirtation with a pretty country girl—the 
newspaper announcement which took all Bayville’s 
breath away : 

“In Littleton, September 1st, Charles Newman, of Bayville, 
to Miss Flossie Brown, of Littleton.”’ 

‘“*T left him there last week,” said James in explana- 
tion. ‘‘ He said he should marry her now he ’d gone 
so far. He’sa young goose! And here’s all Bayville 
gloating over the story that he’s broken an engagement 
with you, and disappointed the Prudhommes! I hope 
you enjoy your work, miss. So much for not consult- 
ing your brother !”’ 

Rachel had been breathless like all the rest of Bay- 
ville, and speechless unlike them; but at this she found 
her voice. 

‘*Please understand, James,” she said, “that it 
makes no sort of difference to me what the young men 
on the street say, or what anybody else says, of my af- 
fairs. I don’t understand this matter at all; but I know 
this—that the opinions and beliefs of the young men of 
your acquaintance, or indeed of the whole town, do not 
affect me in the least; and you know it, too, James.” 


The touch of family pride became her well, and James 
had nothing but a prolonged whistle to offer for answer. 

One other person in Bayville had been as ignorant as 
Rachel of the current gossip. Mr. Newman, the mil- 
lionaire, occupied with extensive business and schemes 
of far-reaching charity, had known too little of late of 
his son’s pursuits and whereabouts. It was ina puzzled 
and uncertain condition of mind, most unusual with this 
man of business, that he lifted the knocker of the old 
Prudhomme house the day after James’ return. He had 
learned enough to lead him to make this call before 
pushing his investigations farther. 

Rachel saw Mr. Newman coming. She knew very 
well the tall and portly form; she knew the fringe of 
grayish hair falling beneath his hat, and she knew the 
bald spot that was under the hat. The families had 
long been neighbors in church, and, though she had 
scarcely exchanged twenty words with this man in her- 
life, she felt on quite intimate terms with his face, it 
had looked pleasantly upon her so many years. 

‘** You will forgive my calling, Miss Prudhomme,”’ he 
said, ‘‘ though it may seem to be upon my own busi- 
ness. My son has been so much with your brother, 
perhaps I can get a little light here. I don’t know what 
Charley has been doing lately. He ’s been rather wild, 
I’m afraid. I’ve neglected him, I’m afraid. But, to 
tell the truth, I came chiefly to say to you, Miss Rachel, 
that if my son has been annoying you in any way—if he 
has been thoughtless or too ambitious, or troubled you 
in any way, why, I’ve come to beg your pardon in his 
stead.” 

‘*Oh, Mr. Newman,”’ cried Rachel, ‘‘ there is nothing 
for me to pardon. It 1s all my fault—what passed be- 
tween us, I mean. And before that, I am afraid— 
Charley is easily led, and my poor brother, you know—”’ 

‘*Yes, I know, I know,” said the good man sooth- 
ingly. He could not bear to see this shadow of grief 
and shame on Rachel’s fresh face. ‘‘I know; we 
mustn’t judge too harshly. We mustn’t forget that 
there’s only One who sees the whole life. Now, were 
you going to tell mea little more about that other, my 
dear? Or would you rather not ?” 

Rachel told the story with all her blushes flying about 
her face, and good Mr. Newman was by turns so very 
sorry for Charley and so charmed with the narrator that 
his own countenance was quite a study in light and 
shade. 

‘*T hope you will forgive my thoughtlessness,”’ she 
finished. ‘‘I think Charley must have done so, and I 
do so hope this marriage—”’ 

‘*Well, we ‘ll do the best we can about the forgiving,” 
he said, with something between a laugh and a sigh. 
‘** And now about this young couple. I shall start this 
afternoon to catch them, and we must make the best of 
it—make the best of it! I thank you very much, Miss 
Rachel—very much indeed.”’ 

It was a day or two after this that the postman 
brought Miss Rachel a letter: 

‘“My Dear Miss PrupHoMME: I have found our young 
people, and I think you will be glad to know that after a 
talk with each I feel much relieved about them. The little 
girl seems sweet-tempered and affectionate—just seven- 
teen—and she is very pretty. Charley had made arrange- 
ments to go into business here, but has now decided to go 
home and take a position in my office. The young people 
will live with me for the present. If you should feel in- 
clined to give my little daughter the pleasure of your 
acquaintance, I should take it very kindly of you. 

‘* Yours sincerely, JoHnN NEWMAN.”’ 


Miss Rachel did not often get a letter. There were 
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the regular family bulletins from Regina, and now and 
then a few lines to herself personally from her distant 
nieces or from an old school friend. Her most precious 
treasures of this kind were those that came to her long 
ago from her brother Joseph during his voyages. These 
she. kept in a beautiful little Eastern cabinet which Joe 
had himself brought her. When she had read this new 
letter two or three times she laid it away near those old 
ones, in a little compartment by itself. And she thought, 
as she did so, how she should always value it as proof 
of a pleasant camaraderie with a good man, and how 
she should call on that ‘little daughter” as soon as 
possible. 


PART SECOND. 

THE young married pair, having been first sent to a 
sister of Mr. Newman’s, in New York, for the proper 
outfitting of the bride, came home to Bayville. Their 
father met them with the carriage in a state and ele- 
gance he seldom affected. As they drove up to the 
beautiful house on the hill, lights streamed out, serv- 
ants stood waiting, a richly appointed dinner-table 
gleamed at the end of the hall, and the choicest rooms 
of the house stood ready for their use. Charles New- 
man grasped his father’s hand in a corner, as a man 
can grasp another man’s hand, and said, with a husky 
laugh, that if this were not a case of the prodigal son, 
it was certainly a case of the prodigal father. 

Shortly after, cards were issued for a wedding recep- 
tion at the Newman’s. 

When Rachel’s came Madame Prudhomme examined 
them with a stately amazement. 

‘Really quite an elegant affair,” she said. ‘‘ You 
will have to send a refusal, I suppose. There ’s a little 


of that nice note-paper left in my secretary.”’ 

‘*But, mamma, I want to go,” said Rachel flush- 
ing up. 

‘*Want to go? Rachel! You never did such a thing 


in your life. What are you thinking of ?” 

‘*T must tell her,’? thought Rachel. ‘‘I must cer- 
tainly tell her something.’’? For the little woman was 
quite determined to go. 

‘* But, mamma dear,” she began, ‘‘ there is a special 
reason this time. Do you know ?—I have never told 
you because it was so silly—but that young man has 
been here so much, James and some other people have 
thought that he and I cared for each other. So you 
see—”’ 

‘*Nonsense! Who would think of my daughter 
caring for one of these townspeople ?”’ 

But Madame Prudhomme dropped the subject, and 
when she next took it up it was with the question : 

‘What are you going to wear if you go to that 
party ?”’ 

‘*The garret will settle that,’’ said Rachel gayly, and 
ran up stairs. 3 

Nothing but a happy combination of past wealth and 
present poverty could have produced so charming a cos- 
tume as Rachel’s that evening. The garret had yielded 
a soft-shining satin of nameless tint. 
that might have made a duchess weep, and the single 
curiously-set gem that sparkled in its midst was such as 
could not easily have been purchased anywhere in the 
world to-day. There was nothing new about our little 
lady, except her gloves and flowers and the dimples that 
seemed always freshly bubbling up on her bonnie coun- 
tenance. Mike, the grocer, acted as coachman, and 
Madame Prudhomme insisted on old Margaret, in white 
apron and cap, attending as maid. The faithful servant 
sat dazzled in the brilliant dressing-room among the 


Over it fell lace 


handmaids of the house of Newman, and I hope she 
may be shriven for the lies she told about her family’s 
greatness, and the magnificence of daily life in the 
Prudhomme mansion. 

Rachel had never had so good a time in her life. She 
was twenty-seven years old, but she had never had so 
good a time in her life. It was a trifle dreary for an in- 
stant going into the drawing-room alone; but the host 
stood near the door, and himself took her to his sister, 
who was helping him welcome his friends, and to the 
newly-married pair. He introduced to her a delightful 
professor, who told her about fossils, and then a gentle 
youth, who roamed with her through the great conser- 
vatories. He himself brought her dainty ices, and took 
her for a walk in the lighted garden, where he left her 
with another delightful professor. It was a distin- 
guished and brilliant company, for men of letters and 
of science and women of high standing were proud to 
know this man of active mind, royal heart and upright 
life. The host was everywhere, with his kindly little 
jokes, his infectious cheeriness ; and when Miss Prud- 
homme’s carriage was announced, and the shabby old 
establishment stood exposed among grinning coachmen 
in the brilliant light, it was the millionaire himself who 
handed her in as if it had been a chariot and she a 
queen. Certainly Rachel never had so good a time 
in her life! And all the way home she had to pinch 
herself hard to make sure that she was not a young girl 
in a story-book, but Rachel Prudhomme, twenty-seven 
years old. 

Life in the Prudhomme house now returned to its 
usual calm. Madame Prudhomme was more rheumatic 
this winter, and read Trollope and dropped stitches up 
stairs. Nothing more festive than a Sunday-school 
teachers’ meeting ever took place in the drawing-room. 
Madame Prudhomme approved of church and Sunday- 
school, was glad to have Rachel attend them, and 
wished James would do so. Now and then a guest ap- 
peared of the order with which Rachel had been fami- 
liar from her childhood. ‘‘My name is Smith. My 
grandfather married a Prudhomme,’ was a formula 
well known to her. She knew how most quickly to 
silence the inquirer by plunging him at once into the 
family documents. She knew on just what top shelf of 
a remote closet to place the genealogical volume which 
was sure to follow (with compliments) in due season. 

Toward spring two distant cousins of her father came 
for a stay of a week to investigate and oversee repairs 
on the family tomb. This visit had a most reviving 
effect on Madame Prudhomme. She sat dewn stairs 
more than she had for months. She even drove out to 
the cemetery, and in the evenings the three gray heads 
were bent with great delight over musty records of the 
dead. Rachel felt very insignificant, but she could get 
up very little interest in these far-away people. Now 
and then, to be sure, some brave deed or noble life 
shone out like a jewel in the dust, and gave her a thrill 
of proud delight ; but, for the most part, the present, 
dull as it was, anxious and perplexed as it often was, 
interested her more than the misty past. As for the 
future, she seldom thought of that, though a general 
rosiness seemed to suffuse the horizon before her. 

Trouble, however, new trouble, was in the immediate 
foreground. 

Late one afternoon a dingy, reluctant country wagon, 
covered with a black cloth and followed by an increas- 
ing crowd of men and boys, passed through the business 
streets of Bayville and stopped before the police head- 
quarters. Its burden, still covered with the black cloth, 
was slowly carried within, while the low-toned tidings 








ran through the crowd. It was James Prudhomme, 
shot, probably, by his own unsteady hand while hunting. 
The excited officials gathered over the body and con- 
sulted. They were much relieved when the crowd, 
giving way to right and left, admitted Mr. Newman, 
who, passing up the street, had heard the news. 

The man of business stood for a time with head un- 
covered, considering. He then undertook such arrange- 
ments as were necessary, and agreed to inform the 
family. ‘* But I must go to my office a moment first,” 
he said. ‘*‘ And let me see; perhaps there are some 
papers.’’ The officials had already found a shabby and 
ill-furnished purse. This Mr. Newman took, and going 
to his office filled it with bank notes as liberally as he 
dared, returning it to the dead man’s pocket. 

I need not tell how, as carefully as possible, the wretched 
fact of the young man’s death was conveyed to Rachel 
and her mother—how long grief and shame mingled 
with a new shock and sorrow in the mourners’ hearts— 
how Bayville gaped and moralized and pitied. 

In a few days Miss Rachel found herself much per- 
plexed about that roll of bills. It was far too large a 
sum, she thought, for James to have had with him in 
any natural way. She inquired among the young men 
of his acquaintance, but could get no clue. She was on 
the point of advertising the sum as found, but she de- 
cided to send first for Mr. Newman. 

‘¢- You have been so kind,’’ she said, ‘‘ I am going to 
trouble you still more.”’ 

‘‘ Precisely the right thing for you to do,” he an- 
swered. ‘‘I am very glad you sent forme. I know a 
good deal, of course, about such matters—being in my 
sort of business, you know. And I happen to be in- 
formed of all the circumstances in this particular case. 
The money is yours by every right.” 

Rachel still looked puzzled. 

‘We business men mustn’t tell tales, you know. But 
we know a good deal. We have facilities, you see. And 
now I wish you would promise me, my—my dear, that 
if you are ever troubled or in doubt about any matter 
of business you ’ll send for me.”’ 

Rachel looked up in his good face, believed him with 
all her heart, and promised. 

Mr. Newman was, in general, a happy man. But 
one thing made him miserable, and that was trouble of 
any kind which he could not relieve. The rubbings of 
that bald spot on his head, the wrinklings of his broad 
and sunny countenance and the deep ponderings of 
heart which went on within him as he watched his little 
neighbor in church and thought he saw a deepening 
shadow on her face, were such as might have threatened 
a permanent gloom had it not happened that there were 
a good many other poor and troubled people in the 
world, and more especially a young pair at home to be 
knit together and made happy in every possible way. 

At last the good man hit upon a stratagem by which, 
he thought, he might get the better for a time of even 
the Prudhomme pride. He encountered Rachel casu- 
ally at her gate one morning and stopped for a few 
words. ‘‘I beg your pardon, Miss Rachel,’”’ he said at 
last, ‘‘ but there ’s that poor Historical Society of ours.”’ 
The millionaire took off his hat, rubbed his head, and 
looked as unhappy as he could make himself look. 
‘“‘ You see we’ve got a big list of officers and an elegant 
hall and plenty of capital, but I declare we haven’t so 
much as a case full of things to show—things that are 
really historical. I’ve been thinking that if you could— 
if Madame Prudhomme could, you know—make up her 
mind to part with some of the interesting things in your 
house—that urn, for instance, that Washington had 
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coffee out of—or, well, ’most anything—why it would 
be immensely valuable to us ; and I know she was once 
prevailed on to let the state have that portrait—”’ 

The good man rubbed his head again and tried to 
keep up a despondent expression; but he was so de- 
lighted at a gleam of relief he thought he detected in 
the face before him that it was a most transparent 
fraud, or would have been to one less personally inter- 
ested than Rachel. 

She half suspected him at first, but much contriving 
was beginning to make her mercenary, and suspicion 
was lost in a swift calculation of the comforts that old 
urn would bring her mother. 

‘“*T don’t know, Mr. Newman,” she said. ‘‘ Thank 
you for thinking of it ’—she really could not help thank- 
ing him, he looked so good—‘‘I will ask mamma and 
let you know what she says.”’ 

What Madame Prudhomme said was this: No! She 
should certainly not think of such a thing. She won- 
dered the man could ask. That Prudhomme urn, to be 
sure, sold to a little society of tradespeople! But Miss 
Rachel, as I have said, was certainly growing merce- 
nary, and at this juncture she showed herself capable of 
jinesse. Her mother now sat up stairs altogether, and 
never looked at the silver. Rachel left the old urn in 
the baize-lined box, but she rubbed up a tankard of 
equal age and had it ready to show Mr. Newman when 
he called for his answer. ‘‘I really think,” she said, 
laughing, ‘* it had quite as much to do with Washington 
as the urn, for I have been looking into the old journals 
somewhat, and I think that particular urn went to an- 
other branch of the family.’’ 

‘* Never mind, Miss Rachel, never mind,’ answered 
Mr. Newman beaming. ‘‘ Anything that can add a 
couple of ciphers to its age, you know—that ’s all that’s 
needed now-days !’? He might have been some glorified 
miser chuckling over his gains. ‘‘ And if you ever think 
of anything else you can possibly spare, why—that His- 
torical Society is so poor, you see—it would be sucha 
favor.”’ 

And now again the days went on more monotonously 
it seemed than ever before. Even the genealogical gen- 
tlemen seemed to come more rarely. Even the Sunday- 
school teachers’ meetings were less frequent, for Rachel 
was more and more confined to her mother’s room and 
bedside. Acquaintance with Charley Newman’s wife 
had been progressing all this time, and the development 
of the affectionate little country girl into a pleasing 
young woman, and the growing content on the hus- 
band’s face, were among the happiest circumstances of 
Rachel’s life at this time 

The young pair were now in a home of their own, 
and Rachel found herself taking a matronly interest in 
their little housekeeping experiments. It was novel 
and sweet to her to have the right to feel so familiar a 
concern in the affairs’of any one outside the family. 

The problem of daily life grew no easier. But Rachel 
remembered her promise, and more than once she took 
pity on the Historical Society, which body, through its 
president, certainly rewarded her most handsomely for 
her offerings. 

At last there came a day when sorrow and loss crept 
closer than ever before to this woman’s heart—when 
the mother’s beautiful, proud head lay low, ‘and the 
poor little heart-chilled daisy stood alone in the autumn 
wind. 

It was so very still and empty in the house when all 
was over. Kindly relatives had lingered, but the last 
was now gone. The last letter of sympathy was laid 
aside. Friends had been thoughtful. Houses of cousins 
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all over the land stood open to her for visits of indefinite 
length. Bayville had nothing but kindly words to offer 
now. Charley Newman and his wife heaped up fresh 
flowers in her rooms, fresh kindnesses in her heart. 
These things eased the pain, perhaps, but they did not 
fill the emptiness. 

She sat alone one morning, and the world looked very 
bleak. The door-bell rang, and the clouds suddenly 
lifted. At the same moment a friend came in. j;‘I 
have been so sorry to be away all this time,’’ said Mr. 
Newman, ‘“‘ so very sorry, Miss Rachel.’’ 

‘* But now you have come back,’’ said Rachel smiling. 
They said a few words about his journey. He asked a 
few questions in his sympathetic yet cheery tones on 
the subject nearest her heart. 

‘* But I came this morning to ask you a question,” 
he said at last. ‘‘I am sure you will answer it frankly 
and freely, and—and kindly. And if you can answer it 
as I wish, I shail—I shall be very happy. Your home 
is broken up. I came—I came to ask you if you could 
make up your mind to come and thake a home for me ? 
I hardly need to tell you about myself. You know it 
all, [think. I have worked with my hands a large part 
of my life. My grandfather was an honest man, I be- 
lieve, but you never heard his name. I’m a widower; 
you know that, too. My wife died twelve years ago.”’ 

A vision of Mrs. Newman’s good-natured face and 
rather striking costumes passed before Rachel’s eyes. 
But it was quickly shut out by the earnest face bending 
over her. 

‘* Maria was a good woman, and I loved her,”’ said 
the widower loyally ; ‘‘ but she wa’n’t a—a rosebud !”’ 


Rachel by this time deserved the simile. She was one 
bewitching confusion of blushes, smiles and tears. And 
here was this good man waiting for her to speak. 

‘“*Mr. Newman,” she said, looking up into his eyes, 
‘*you are my very best friend, and I honor you more 
than any man in the world !°’ 

His face was a sunrise. He stretched out his Warm 
strong hand. 

“Then does that settle it, my—my blessing? May I 
kiss you? - And now when will you come home ?”” 

Miss Rachel paused in her sewing the next day. ‘I 
do believe,’’ she said to herself—‘‘I do believe I am 
doing that dreadful thing, marrying for a home. Iam! 
A home means to me love, and honor, and obedience. 
Iam! I certainly am! I wonder, too, what Regina 
will say. I must write her at once.”’ 

Regina said, in short, that she was very much sur- 
prised. On what the house would bring Rachel could 
live very genteelly in Europe. She knew nothing about 
this Mr. Newman, but she presumed he was a good 
man. She sent a Swiss carving for a wedding present, 
and hoped her sister would be happy. 

And was this the end of the Prudhomme pride? I 
am not so sure of that. The last time I was in Bay- 
ville, passing the Newman place, I saw a little maiden— 
six years old perhaps—who carried her head like a 
duchess, and who bore at the same time a striking re- 
semblance to the elderly man by her side. A lady came 
out on the lawn to meet them. I thought she looked 
proud of them both. I thought the Prudhomme pride, 
instead of dying, had begun a new and healthier life. 
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Now and then the editor who *:as settled upon a certain 
topic and is casting about for the best words in which to 
present it, finds that the desire has been simply a pulse 
of the thought-wave which has passed simultaneously 
through many minds, and that every exchange gives an 
article, long or short, on the same subject. The waste- 
basket in every sanctum holds its proper percentage of 
poems on Spring, and there is even now and then a new 
word, a fresh method of singing the old song, that half 
atones for singing at all. But aside from its poetical as- 
pects, spring has small attention. It is the season of fresh 
colds, of house-cleaning, of moving—of everything that is 
shifting and uncertain and depressing. And with all the 
other afflictions comes spring fever. Appetite goes; head- 
ache and languor come. The housekeeper is in despair ; 
and till June and a comparatively unchanging temperature 
bring one to the proper point of summer endurance and 
summer enjoyment, there is a sense of discomfort, and 
otten of positive suffering. The editor of the Christian 
Register has summed it all up in words which tell the 
same story and make it eminently useless for the House- 
hold editor to seek new ones in which to say precisely the 
same thing, in, very probably, by no means as incisive a 
way. 

From the first of April to May, or even later, is this mis- 
erable intermediate state of which he writes: 

‘‘ The average town-dwelling American probably finds the en- 
suing month or six weeks about the most unsatisfactory portion 
of the year in which to enjoy life, unless it be the dog-days. The 
approach of warm weather relaxes the system. He has the 
‘spring appetite,’ which means no appetite. He feels listless 
and dull. If he consults the doctor, he is probably told that he 


is ‘ bilious ’—a word that covers a multitude of sins in patients, 
and conceals a great deal of conscious ignorance in physicians. 
Or, if he depends upon old housewives’ traditions, he drenches 
himself with bitters or peppers himself with pills. 

‘*Why cannot people put a little more common sense and 
thought into their living, and take a hint from nature and the 
calendar? ‘Throw physic to the dogs ’—the sagacious animals 
will not touch it—and change your diet and habits to match the 
changing season. Avoid heavy and heating food. A little judi- 
cious starving is a good thing for the squeamish spring appetite. 
If a man isn’t hungry, why should he eat? Dr. Tanner has 
proved, what many persons have found out for themselves, that 
abstinence is not so fatal as many seem still to suppose. 

“*Tf one can eat breakfast and relish it at ten or eleven o’clock, 
but can only force down a few mouthfuls into a protesting 
stomach at seven, why shouldn’t he conform to the situation? 
Not a fifth part of the civilized world breakfasts in the fashion 
in vogue in this country. Many a man or woman would find 
their appetite equal to a plate of oranges or a dish of oatmeal or 
a biscuit and acup of coffee in the morning, who cannot eat 
chops, fried potatoes and griddle cakes. A head of lettuce and 
a slice of bread and butter will often be relished for lunch, when 
hot soups or cold meats would go untouched. Fish and eggs 
are plenty and cheap in most markets, and they afford a great 
variety and combination of dishes especially adapted to the 
season. 

*¢ Another point is too often forgotten : spring means renewed 
activity. If the city men, who have huddled in ill-ventilated 
cars all winter, will walk to and from their business, or far 
enough to get up a good glow every day, they would soon have 
less reason to complain of biliousness. A good jogging and 
aérating will do the blood more good than any nostrums. If 
the women would get out into the air, spy around the markets 
for nice things with which to switch the home table out of the 
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well-worn ruts, visit their children’s school, walk for the novelty 
of it, or even to see the spring openings, out doors and in, the 
change from the nerve-rasping perplexities and stifling air of the 
house would revive their interest in the bill of fare. 

‘““We are all too prone to sit still and ‘see the wheels go 
round’ in the same old fashion in matters religious, political, 
social apd gastronomical. If some of the pretty, pious mottoes 
that adorn our homes could be traded off for the golden text, 
‘ Variety is the spice of life,’ and the useful truth it embodies 
could be applied as it ought to be, there would be a good deal 
better living and more fun in the world, a. better relish and 
more good digestion ; and, therefore, it would be less of a dog- 
kennel of a place in which to live than the dyspeptic philoso- 
pher declared it to be.’’ 

WHEN TO BE IDLE. 

THERE are undoubtedly seasons and periods when it is 
wise to wait ; when it is not worth while to commence any 
undertaking, great or small. There are studies which it is 
not worth a man’s while te take up, pursuits which it is 
not worth his while to follow. For the book that is read 
at dinner-time or in the street, or a language that is 
learned in recurring spare moments, is very apt to be 
half done, except by the occasional few, who really have 
strength of mind and body sufficient for such achieve- 
ments. As ausual thing, there is more loss than gain in 
such a habit, and both conversation and manners suf- 
fer when there is a trick of thinking it worth while to 
pull out some implement of labor, pen, pencil or needle, 
at times when other people are content to seem unem- 
ployed, and are only busy in being agreeable. All such 
acts come under the same category of virtue with the 
housewife’s economy of time, which made her sit up in 
bed to knit stockings in the dark, or re-thread her needle 
at the infinite expense of time and eyesight to save an 
inch of cotton. Work done in odd moments is never good 
work if it interferes with meat, mass or rest. It is an 
evidence of thorough self-mastery when a man knows 
how to use time, and has the sense to recognize when 
time is not worth using in any definite way. 

‘‘T laid me down and slept,’’ sang David, and when he 
awaked he answered, ‘‘I will not be afraid of ten thou- 
sands of people that have set themselves against me round 
about.”’ It is a good help, and a great help, to ‘‘com- 
mune with your own heart,’’ and mauy times to fold your 
hands and be very still. M. A. Bark. 


A CHEESE-MAKING BERRY. 

Nature has, it appears, provided a substitute for ren- 
net in the manufacture of cheese, the article being the 
berry of the plant known to botanists as Withania coagu- 
lans. This shrub, says the London Globe , thrives in the 
Punjab and Trans-Indus territory, and has long been used 
by the Bellochees and Afghans to curdle milk. But its 
complete efficacy was not demonstrated until lately, when 
the berry was officially experimented with at a farm be- 
longing to Sir James Ferguson, the present Governor of 
Bombay. The report published by the government says 
that a complete success was achieved, a perfect curd being 
produced and the cheese turning out excellent in every 
respect. The method of preparing the punera—so is the 
berry called, from the Persian name of cheese—is to put 
some ounces into a small quantity of cold water, and to 
allow this to simmer by the side of a fire for twelve hours. 
At the end of that time about half a pint of the decoction 
will suffice to curdle fifty-five gallons of milk, the quan- 
tity of berries employed being two ounces. With a view 
to the more extended cultivation of the shrub, an experi- 
mental plantation is about to be established at the Gov- 
ernment Botanical Gardens at Saharanpore. 


HOW TO TAKE EXERCISE. 
THE aim of exercise, says the London Lancet, is not 
solely to work the organism which is thrown into activity, 


though that is one, and a very important, part of the ob- 
ject in view, because, as the living body works it feeds, 
and as it feeds it is replenished ; but there is another pur- 
pose in exercise, and that is to call into action and stimu- 
late the faculty of recuperation. Exercise with a view to 
recuperation should never so much exceed the capacity of 
the recuperative faculty as to prostrate the nervous energy. 


A LITTLE COMPANY. 


Chicken Soup. 
Little Neck Clams. 
Lamb Chops Breaded. Tomato Sauce. 
Roast Haunch of Venison. 
Boiled Potatoes. Oyster Plant Fritters. 
Salmi of Grouse. 
% Cream Crackers. 
Chocolate Puffs. Apple Pie. 
Lemon Water Joe. 
Fruit. 
Coffee. 


Cuicken Sour.—One large chicken, an old hen answering 
quite as well. Cut it up, and put over the fire in four quarts of 
cold water, seasoned with one large tablespoonful of salt, half a 
teaspoonful of pepper, and one or two sprigs of parsley. Adda 
cup of rice when it has boiled slowly three hours, and boil an 
hour orso longer. Then skim off every particle of fat, letting 
the kettle stand on a table till boiling stops. Strain through a 
sieve, take out all the bones and pieces of meat and the parsley. 
Press the rice through the sieve, and stir into the soup. Save a 
cupful of it to use with the pieces of chicken, either as mince or 
croquettes. 

PaNNED CLAMs.—Allow one patty-pan with nearly upright. 
sides to each person. Cut stale bread in rounds to fit the bottom 
of each pan, butter it, and wet with clam liquor. Fill each pan 
nearly full of clams, pepper and salt them, and lay a bit of 
butter on each. Put them in a dripping-pan, cover with another, 
and bake till the edges curl—about ten minutes. Serve in the 
pans. 

LaMB Cuops BREADED.—Trim the chops carefully into French 
chops—that is, scrape the bone clean down to the circle of meat. 
Dip each one in beaten egg, and then in rolled bread crumbs, and 
fry a bright brown, seasoning them with pepper and salt. 

Tomato Sauce.—One can of tomatoes, one smal) onion, cut 
fine ; three cloves, three allspice and three pepper-corns, half a 
small carrot, and a sprig of parsley, one teaspoonful of salt. 
Boil all together half an hour, then rub through a sieve. Melt 
one tablespoonful of butter, and add a heaping one of flour. 
Stir till perfectly smooth, and add the strained tomato slowly, 
letting all boil five minutes. 

Roast Hauncu oF VENISON.—As in No. 4 of Tae ConTINENT. 

BorLep PotaToges.—As in No. 1 of Taz CONTINENT. 

OysTER PLANT FrITTERS.—As in No. 42 of THE CONTINENT. 

Sami oF GrovusE.—This may be made of any cold roasted 
game. Cut into neat pieces. Put all the bones and trimmings 
into a saucepan with one quart of stock, an onion sliced, four 
pepper-corns, a blade of mace, and a teaspoonful of salt. Boil 
one hour, then strain, skim off the fat, and heat the pieces of 
grouse gradually. The broth should be reduced to less than a 
pint. Pile the grouse in the centre of a platter, pour the sauce 
over them, and garnish with fried bread cut in points. 

CuocoLaTeE Purrs.—For the cakes: One cup of butter, one 
pint of sifted flour, one pint of hot water, six eggs. Melt the 
butter in the water, and bring to boiling-point. Add the flour, 
and boil one minute, beating it smooth. Let the mixture cool. 
Beat the eggs light and add to it. Drop in large spoonfuls on 
buttered pans, and bake ten minutes in a quick oven. Fill with 
the following mixture, passing a sharp knife around each when 
cold: One quart of milk, four tablespoonfuls of corn starch, 
three eggs, two cups of sugar, four tablespoonfuls of grated cho- 
colate, one teaspoonful of vanilla. Wet the corn starch with a 
little of the milk, boiling the rest in a double boiler. Beat eggs 
and sugar together, and add when it boils, and then the corn 
starch. When smooth and thick stir in the chocolate and va- 
nilla, and, when cold, fill the puffs. 

AppLEe Prz.—Make of evaporated apples soaked two hours, 
and then treated as in No. 44 of Taz ConTINENT. 

Lemon WatTER Ice.—As in No. 28 of THE CONTINENT. 

HELEN CAMPBELL. 








GENERAL GREENE B. Raum, who has just resigned the 
position of Commissioner of Internal Revenue, has mani- 
fested more skill in keeping worthless men in office, and 
getting credit for them as good officers, than any man 
ever possessed before. During the years of his adminis- 
tration the ‘‘Revenue Rings” of the South have been a 
stench and an abomination to every honest man. The 
iniquities and outrages that have been perpetrated under 
the forms.of law, the complicity with fraud, and the 
utter absence of all regard for honesty or justice that 
has marked the administration of this system, have 
been such as to justify calling it infernal rather than in- 
ternal. It is, of course, a difficult law to administer at the 
best, but its administration has been such as to make it a 
thorough disgrace to the government. Mr. Raum was not 
responsible for all of these evils. The system could not 
have been admiiistered at the South without serious diffi- 
culty by any one. He was only responsible for keeping in 
place men whose moral characters were a disgrace to any 
service, and whose associations and pecuniary relations 
showed that they. were the silent partners of ‘‘block- 
aders’’ and ‘*moonshiners,’’ Mr. Raum was an efficient 


officer in the sense that he was active and attended strictly 
to accounting for the immense collections of his office. 
Only an infinitesimal proportion of the collections actually 


made was lost. It is not probable that the revenue suf- 
fered to any serious extent from his remissness in keeping 
in office the men he did in various parts of the South. 
The whole production of the illicit distilleries of the South 
is not very great in comparison with the monster estab- 
lishments of the North. ‘‘Blockading’’ is abundant, but 
it is on a petty scale. It has probably cost the government 
about as much to break them up as it would to let them 
work on. It is in the character of the men whom he has 
chosen and kept in the service that he is chiefly reprehen- 
sible. The result has been a state of affairs so generally 
believed to be fraudulent that the Revenue service has be- 
come the heaviest load the Southern Republicans have to 
carry. Men whose lives were reeking with moral filth 
have been the petted favorites of the department. The 
protests of men were disregarded, and the whole machinery 
.was dedicated to the most infamous political abuses. 
* 
* * 

Deputy COMMISSIONER RoceErs, who, it is intimated, 
will have the place, is thoroughly capable, and the worst 
thing that can be said of him is that he has been exposed to 
the flavor of the office for so long a time. The scent of an 
odoriferous service clings to him, and may defeat his ap- 
pointment. If he should get the place, however, and have 
the nerve to doit, he is just the man to clean out the 
stable—he knows where the dirt is. 

#* 

THE Civil Service Commission, by their very first act, 
have demonstrated that the millennium did not begin with 
their appointment. Mr. Dorman B. Eaton takes two 
newspaper columns to explain why this is the case. He 
need not have done so. The work of sorting men by rule 
is one that the merely impractical doctrinaire may dream 
of and talk about with a zest that would seem to promise 
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miracles, but it is one that has never yet produced good 
results in any branch of life or thought unless supple- 
mented with a tact that overrides formularies and wins 
its way above rules by the multitude of the exceptions. 
The method of civil service appointment that has just 
been inaugurated is but the beginning of a long and doubt- 
ful experiment. It is an attempt not to purify the sources 
of power, but to fix an iron rule by which its improper 
exercise shall be balked. We do not believe that the sys- 
tem can be made a success under our form of government, 
and we believe that it would be a national calamity if it 
should. At the same time, we are very willing the ex- 
periment shall be tried, honestly and fairly, and its oper- 
ation and tendencies fully demonstrated. A bad system, 
like all bad laws, is best overthrown by a strict and literal 
enforcement. 
Par 

THE article on ‘‘The Right to Bear Arms”’ has at- 
tracted so much attention and elicited so many letters of 
inquiry from people whose right in this regard was not set 
forth in the article, that we have decided to make a collec- 
tion of heraldic material, with the purpose of publishing, 
when reasonably complete, a work on Heraldric Amer- 
ica.’’ It would seem, from the number of communica- 
tions we have had on the subject, that there are very few 
Americans who are not of more or less titled lineage. The 
few which our contributor happened to select from Phila- 
delphia and its vicinity appear to have been only just suf- 
ficient to awaken the attention of many others to the 
subject, and they have come forward with great unanimity 
to ask that equal justice be done to them. In order that 
we may be in a position to meet this demand for heraldic 
recognition, we have secured the services of one curious 
in such matters, to examine all communications upon the 
subject and arrange the matter for publication. Parties 
desiring to avail themselves of this opportunity may ad- 
dress ‘‘Heraldry,”’ at this office. All communications 
must be accompanied by the name and address of the 
person sending them, an account of the manner in which 
the right is derived, and a reference to or copy of any evi- 
dence there may be of such right. A copy of the crest in 
wax or an accurate drawing should accompany each appli- 
cation. For ourselves, we think that the American who 
occupies his time with these things is employing the mo- 
ments of a limited career in a very unprofitable manner. 
An aristocratic name and a trace of so-called nobility 
may be an enviable possession, but ‘‘ the guinea’s stamp ”’ 
has somehow an unaccountable inclination to appear on 
spurious coin. What has been called nobility under the 
varying forms of imperialism in the Old World is of such 
an uncertain character as not unfrequently to make the 
coat-of-arms a badge of shame rather than of honor— 

‘* Now stamped with the image of Good Queen Bess, 
And now of a Bloody Mary.”’ 

However, there are many thousands of worthy people 
who, even on our soil, and with the priceless heritage of 
our American citizenship, regard these badges of acci- 
dental rank with peculiar pride. The matter has a plea- 
sant side, and the inquiry is at least harmless. Indeed, in 
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one sense it may be accounted profitable as showing how 
much better the life developed here has become than that 
from which it sprung. The proudest lineages of the Old 
World have here been crossed and mingled with the lowest 
stocks, with every now and then a bar sinister across the 
field. Yet the whole has been exalted. Our American 
life can stand a large admixture of foreign nobility with- 
out serious injury. It welcomes prince and peasant alike, 
and makes of the children of both stronger and braver 
men than their fathers were. It does us no harm to look 
back at what our fathers were, even though we should 
find, as Saxe assures us, that 
** Your boasted line 
May end in a loop of stronger twine 
Than choked some near relation.’’ 


The scaffold has been the fountain of more real nobility, 
perhaps, than the herald’s office. The patriot’s halter is 
oft-times a prouder bearing than the king’s favor could 
bestow. Considering THE CONTINENT bound to minister 
to the enjoyment of all, we offer this opportunity to such 
as may desire to avail themselves of it. 
Pier 

Apropos of our view of the comparative value of Ame- 
rican citizenship and inherited rank, we are reminded of 
an anecdote told of a prominent Philadelphian, who was 
connected with the construction of the first railroad in 
Russia. At the formal opening, the Czar was in attend- 
ance, and rode upon the first passenger train that passed 
over the road. The nobles who accompanied him were 
obliged by the etiquette of the court to remain standing 
while in his presence throughout the whole trip. The 
American projector was seated. The tired courtiers com- 
plained of this to the sovereign. 

‘* You are wrong,” said he. ‘‘ Not one of you can by 
any possibility be a king. This man may be made Presi- 
dent and the head of a great nation to-morrow.”’ 


* 
* & 


WE are reminded, too, by a little incident connected 
with the article in question, of an expression which an old 
neighbor in another state frequently made use of in regard 
to old families : 

“IT tell you, gentlemen, old families are powerful apt to 
run out.”’ 

A very “‘dudish”’ young scion of an ancient stock made 
his appearance in THE CONTINENT office a few days after 
the appearance of the number containing the article, and 
asked to see a copy, explaining that he wished to ascer- 
tain whether it made mention of his family arms. Seating 
himself at a table, he read the article carefully through. 
Then, rising and laying the number on the desk before a 
busy clerk, he said with an air: 

“Tt is not there, sir—it is not even mentioned ; yet it is 
one of the oldest families in the country. TI think if it 
had been noticed Ishould have bought a copy!” 

The clerk recovered after a considerable time, and vol- 
unteered his opinion that the young man’s family was 
much like a hill of potatoes—the best part of it under 
ground. 


* 
* & 


THE commendations which the ‘‘ Housekeeper’s Year 
Book’? has received are among the most gratifying 
things that have attended THE CoNTINENT’Ss career. From 
every part of the country have come from housekeepers 
of all sorts of experience thanks and suggestions. Our 
attempt to systematize and facilitate the labors of the 
housewife, to simplify her accounts and to enable her to 
keep a correct and convenient inventory of her belongings, 
has met with such unqualified praise and commendation 
that the large edition is likely very soon to be exhausted. 
It is furnished to the trade by Fords, Howard & Hulbert 
of New York, or may be obtained of us either by sub- 


scribing to THE CONTINENT for one year, or by remitting 
the price—fifty cents. 

Only one poor fellow seems to find it superfiuous. 
writes : 

‘‘ While not in itself essentially a humorous publication, your 
‘“‘ Year Book ”’ is full of rich humor—to a bachelor. Its various 
prescriptions read: well at least. If they feast the body as well 
as THE CONTINENT feasts the reason, what more can be de- 
sired ?”’ 

We are sorry indeed for our solitary well-wisher, and 
hope the ‘“‘ Year Book”’ will prove a constant remem- 
brancer of the one thing he lacks to make his life complete. 


He 


* 
* 

THE financial disaster that recently befell Rev. E. P. 
Roe, the novelist and fruit-grower of Cornwall-on-the- 
Hudson, is in some sense a public calamity. Few men 
have exerted a healthier influence upon the life of to-day 
than Mr. Roe. In these times, when the novel with a 
purpose is made a matter of artistic ridicule by over- 
refined dilettanti, and the novel without a purpose is 
corrupting the heart and brain of the rising generation, 
it is well worth our while to give a moment to the con- 
sideration of the life and work of this earnest-minded, 
simple-living author, whose works, if not always of the 
highest literary merit, have always been of the very best 
tone and character. Not only this, but the very large sales 
which his works have had disclose to us the pleasing fact 
that our American reading public is not yet entirely given 
over to the worship of that realism which insists that fiction 
shall be given up to painting life as it is, dirt and all. 
Neither has it yet risen to the exalted plane from which 
life is regarded as one eternal flirtation, and romance only 
to be found in the debatable ground that skirts the line of 
the immoral. Mr. Roe has given pleasure to many thou- 
sand readers, and no man can point to a word or a line 
that has made any man or woman worse or corrupted the 
heart of any child. His books have not always scintil- 
lated with the light of impossible epigram, nor have his 
characters been able to sustain the strain of endless self- 
analysis. They have not been loiterers along the path of 
life, who had nothing to do but to make eternal inquisi- 
tion as to microscopic trivialities. They have been men 
and women who touched the world in honest, homely 
ways sometimes, but always in ways that our American 
life exemplifies, and exemplifies to its beauty, honor and 
credit. Judged by his works, our life of to-day is not ab- 
sorbed in inanities of an estheticism which is merely a 
tawdry varnish of unhealthy ease. His characters show 
us a life fresh, sweet, honest, with that undercurrent of 
ambition for good that, above all things else, distinguishes 
the American home. 

Living simply and unostentatiously on his little fruit- 
farm, with his own hands performing the labors which his 
pen has brought to the knowledge of thousands, who have 
thereby been enabled to make their home-life easier and 
sweeter, he has been an exemplar as well as the delineator 
of honest, manly living. His life has been a busy one, 
not busy with the feverish, restless rush and hurry of the 
stock-gambler or the man whose whole life is devoted to 
gathering gold by overreaching his fellows, but filled with 
that labor that bespeaks a healthy manhood. 

In short, Mr. Roe is a good man who has made the world 
better by having lived in it. By reason of an over-confi- 
dence in one whom it does him honor to have trusted even 
to his own hurt, the accumulations of his life have been 
swept away. When we read the story of Scott, after 
middle life overwhelmed with financial disaster, chiefly 
through his own greed of display and desire to adorn the 
title he had won, calling upon his weary brain year after 
year for some new and marvelous work, and finally stag- 
gering to the very edge of the grave, pen in hand—drawing 
upon his broken brain to the very last hour for thoughts 
that might be coined into golden guineas to meet the de- 
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mands of his creditors—very few can abstain from tears. 
We always wish that we might have been allowed to bear 
@ little of that weary burden in order that the world might 
have been enriched by a longer life-tenure for the wonder- 
working brain. 

Mr. Roe is not a Scott either in power or love of ostenta- 
tion, but he is none the less worthy of grateful sympathy. 
‘This he will receive from many thousands of appreciative 
readers and admirers. It is a little saddening, however, 
to believe that it will end in sympathy. Mr. Roe has 
shown himself in his misfortune the brave, sturdy man we 
had a right to expect from his works that he would be. 
He asks no favor, but faces his load of debt as becomes a 
man. He will discharge it, no doubt, but it may consume 
his life. There is a method by which his admirers might 
aid him. If each one would buy one more of his books, 
it would be a practical exhibition of sympathy that would 
no doubt be valued by him far beyond the amount he 
would receive. 

x 

‘“‘Tue INTERNATIONAL STANDARD” is the name of a 
magazine published by the International Institute, Bos- 
ton, for the purpose, it declares, ‘‘ of the discussion and 
dissemination of the wisdom contained in the great pyra- 
mid of Jeezeh, Egypt.’”’ It is an immense relief to the 
world to know that Jeezeh has an organ finally. He has 
waited a long time for it, and there are people who think 
that all the wisdom that ever was in the pyramid has been 
injected into it during the past century. All the same, it 
needs ‘‘dissemination,’’ and we know of nothing that will 
stand “discussion”? better or longer. It has braved 
Bedouins and the sirocco so long that it may well bid de- 
fiance to Boston. 

Pay 

Ow1ne to the non-receipt of expected advance-sheets 
from England, the editor has been obliged to curtail the 
weekly installments of Miss Broughton’s story, ‘‘ Belinda,”’ 
so as not to be obliged, even temporarily, to suspend its 
publication. This contingency may yet occur, in spite of 
the utmost economy of present material. 


* 

TuHE thrill of horror and pity felt by every one who read 
the final record in Captain De Long’s diary, given to the 
public in the daily press, is felt again in reading the vol- 
ume in which Colonel Gilder describes the search for the 


survivors of the ill-fated Jeannette. ‘‘Ice Pack and Tun- 
dra’?! is a reprint of the letters written by Colonel Gilder 
for the New York Herald, revised slightly, though their 
picturesqueness and faithfulness in the beginning made 
this almost unnecessary. There are three excellent maps 
and forty-eight illustrations, some of especial interest, 
being copied from Esquimaux drawings. From cover to 
cover the interest does not flag for an instant, from the 
time when the search-steamship Rodgers gets under way 
to its sudden destruction by fire and the consequent 
ehange in every plan. Asa result of this burning came 
the journey across Northern Siberia, accomplished in the 
face of unending difficulties, perils from man in the shape 
of unfriendly guides, and in nature from freezing and 
semi-starvation, all piling up together. The book abounds 
in quotable passages, vivid and curious bits of description 
of housekeeping in native homes, and innumerable acci- 
dents of travel, as in the following case: 

‘* At last we reached a hill-side swept by the wind, and found 
sled-tracks which Wile-déte recognized as the right trail, and 
we trotted along merrily until the sleds were caught by the wind 
and swept over a precipice. I saw Wile-déte and his team dis- 
appear over the edge of the cliff intoa cloud of whirling snow, 
and knew that in a second we must go, too. I could do nothing 
but close my eyes and set my teeth when I felt myself in the air 
(1) IcE PACK AND TUNDRA. An Account cof the Search for the 
Jeannette, and a Sledge Journey Through Siberia. By William H. 
Gilder. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, pp. 344, $4.00. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. 





and falling, I knew not where. Fortunately it was a fall of but 
about twenty feet to a snow-bank, down which the dogs, the 
sled and I rolled to the bottom, while I saw Wanker, who had 
been sitting on the other side of the sled, with his back to the 
cliff, shot over my head and reach the bottom first. I knew no 
one had been hurt, for the snow was very soft, and we were 
almost buried by the drift before we could regain our feet ; and 
I could not help laughing at the ridiculous figure poor Wanker 
cut as he passed over my head, rolled up in a little ball, and 
desperately grasping his brake. He looked like a witch riding 
on her broomstick. . . . Time and again we were compelled to 
throw ourselves down in the snow and rest for ten or fifteen 
minutes before making farther exertion. . . . Several times 
during the morning I had to remove from my face a perfect 
mould or mask of frozen snow half an inch thick, and my nose, 
cheeks, chin and forehead were badly frozen. My companions 
fared no better.’’ 

The end of the volume is familiar to all, and needs no 
farther recalling to the mind, the whole forming one of 
the most thrilling of the many sombre narratives of Arctic 
exploration, its beautiful make-up rendering it a valuable 
addition to any library. 

ae 

Any knowledge of Latin literature has been thus far 
the possession only of the classical scholar, and even for 
him there was no systematic chronological outline, save as 
personal effort and arrangement brought about recogni- 
tion of the subject as a whole. But any popular work in 
this direction had never gone beyond projects, and there 
was grave doubt if sufficient popular interest existed to 
make such a venture successful. Interest in the dead lan- 
guages has flagged. There has been a conviction in many 
minds that the amount of time they demand may better 
be spent on scientific study or modern languages—anything 
having a more positive practical bearing on modern life and 
its needs ; and the fact has been ignored that to understand 
the past is a necessity in any real comprehension of the 
present. History in recent years has only rewritten itself 
on this basis, and given us not the dates of successive reigns 
and the chief acts of the various kings, but the daily life 
and thought of the people. The history of literature has 
followed in the same lines, and has come to be philosophy 
as well as history; and Mr. Simcox has planned his 
crowded volumes! on this principle, the result being the 
best history of the period that is to be found in equally 
compact form. He has been accused of straining after 
effect, and caring more to take a novel view of established 
reputation than for dispassionate judgment. Here and 
there are passages that suggest such a suspicion, but, as 
a whole, the work is singularly well balanced, and one 
which at once takes its place as an authority for every 
general reader, and valuable as well to the critical scholar 
and student. 

For Latin literature there are no gaps as in the history 
of Greek literature. For over eight hundred years a suc- 
cession of poets and philosophers, historians and play- 
writers fills the scene, the work of each moulded by the 
characteristics of the time, and in turn moulding that which 
followed. Mr. Simcox opens each volume with elaborate 
chronological tables, the first dating from B. C. 753 to 
A. D. 39, and from A. D. 30to A. D. 569. He describes the 
people of the Alban hills, the slow growth of any national 
literature, and its dependence on Greece, dividing his story 
into three parts : the literature of the republic, the litera- 
ture of the empire, and the literature of the decline. The 
Augustan age naturally has fullest space, but detail for 
every division is far more minute than the average reader 
would ever require. Yet all are full of interest, and the 
result is a sense of intimate knowledge of these stately 
names, such as nothing else has ever given, and a corre- 
sponding sense that Roman history has suddenly become 
alive and is a vital part of to-day. 


: a) A History OF LATIN LITERATURE from Ennius to Boethius. By 
George Augustus Simcox, M A.. Fellow in Queen’s College, Oxford. 
In 2 vols, 12mo, pp. 468, 481, $4.00. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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Miss Howarp’s ‘One Summer’”’ and ‘‘ Aunt Serena’”’ 
are to be brought out in Edinburg by Mr. Douglass, who 
already has one or two of Dr. Holmes’ books on his list. 


THE spring success is evidently Professor Hardy’s novel, 
‘‘But. Yet a Woman,”’ three editions having already been 
brought out, the first proving entirely inadequate to fill 
the orders received. 


Mr. Ruskin is hard at work on the new edition of 
‘* Modern Painters,”’ the second volume of which has just 
appeared. It contains not only a new preface and critical 
notes, but also an “epilogue, with autobiographical ac- 
count of the author’s early art studies.’’ A new edition 
of the ‘“‘Seven Lamps of Architecture” is also forth- 
coming. The recent Oxford lecture on ‘Rossetti and 
Holman Hunt” is to be published immediately, and will 
be followed by others to be delivered next term, under the 
general title of ‘‘ The Arts of England.”’ 


Ir is an artist of forty years’ standing who gives his 
chatty reminiscences in ‘‘Gatherings from an Artist’s 
Portfolio in Rome,’’ by James C. Freeman. A former 
volume, under the same title, held material of much the 
same nature—bits of Roman life, recollections of artists, 
distinguished and otherwise, a rambling and genial record, 
warm with local coloring, and a pleasant companion for 
an idle hour. Mr, Freeman was one of the first American 
artists to take up residence in Rome, and no one could have 
more intimate acquaintance with the life he describes. 
(12mo, pp. 357, $1.50; Roberts Bros., Boston). 


THE nineteenth century is giving a lesson to the twen- 
tieth which will undoubtedly put a heavy tax on all letter- 
writing and journal-keeping, unless the doers of these 
deeds become wise enough to let their last act in life be 
the kindling of a bonfire for every scrap of written paper 
in their possession. It is the grand-nephew of Benjamin 
Constant who gives, in a Parisian court-room, his views of 
his great-grandfather’s infatuated correspondence with 
Madame Récamier, but he failed to accomplish his pur- 
pose of suppresing the book. The court declined to sanc- 
tion his claim; and, indeed, it would have been odd if the 
writer of a book were bound to insert in it a virtual cen- 
sure of its propriety and good taste. 


Mrs. M. E. BLAKE’s dainty little volume, ‘‘On the 
Wing: Rambling Notes of a Trip to the Pacific,”’ has 
much more justification for being than the ordinary news- 
paper correspondence. Hackneyed as the topic is, she has 
made it fresh and charming. Her descriptions never bore 
one, and her sense of color is so fine that flower and tree 
and atmospheric effect have seldom been more perfectly 
reproduced for the reader. The book is a tacit argument 
for the excursion system, the writer having journeyed 
with one of the Raymond parties, but this comes up inci- 
dentally, and not as advertisement. In any case, a de- 
lightful little book has resulted, the hints as to dress, 
baggage, etc., being of especial value to every traveler. 
(16mo, pp. 231, $1.00; Lee & Shepard, Boston). 


NorHine more incisive and decisive has ever been writ- 
ten about books than is to be found in Mr. J. C. Van 
Dyke’s little treatise, ‘‘ Books, and How to Use Them: 
Some Hints to Readers and Students.’’ There are various 
manuals on this topic, all interesting, all the work of 
men whose words deserve attention, and all _of more or 


less value to the reader; but this is the essence of them 
all. Mr. Van Dyke is not arbitrary ; he suggests rather 
than insists, but his suggestions carry such weight that 
the reader adopts them instinctively. His common sense 
is as refreshing as his way of presenting it, and no one 
can read the little book without a sense of gratitude to 
the man who brushes away illusions and delusions like so 
many cobwebs, and whose demand for a reasonable use 
of such powers as one may own, is as cheerful and in- 
spiriting as the call of a trumpet. There is a careful in- 
dex, and the book is essentially a well-made one—good 
paper, clear print, and broad margin joining forces with 
the contents to make something well worthy of long life 
and many editions. (12mo, pp. 159, $1.00; Fords, Howard 
& Hulbert, New York). 


Mrs. ALEXANDER’S new story, ‘‘ The Admiral’s Ward,”’ 
is the old one after all, but told with so much grace and 
skill that one forgets to be critical, and encounters one 
after another of the old acquaintances with a delightful 
sense of friendliness and satisfaction in another meeting. 
There is a handsome sham hero, an articled clerk in a 
lawyer’s office, who comes suddenly into an inheritance 
and five thousand pounds a year. There is a genuine hero, 
not so handsome, who in the end wins the prize the first 
one has failed to keep. Laura Piers is the orphan niece of 
an English clergyman, who prefers residence abroad, and 
who brings her up with his own daughter and son, Wini- 
fred and Hubert Fielden. All are left almost destitute on 
his death, and the admiral, a most unworldly and admira- 
bly-drawn character, assumes the charge of all. Laura 
has been sister and mother both, and bears the brunt as 
usual, using her artistic gift as one means of support. 
Reginald Piers, the first hero, and a distant cousin, appa- 
rently falls in love with her on renewing their old boy and 
girl acquaintance, and Laura accepts him and is blindly 
happy till a day on which she suddenly overhears him in 
the midst of a passionate protest to Winifred against the 
fate that binds him. Why he should have chosen it be- 
comes the puzzle, until by means that the reader must 
discover in person, it is found that Laura is the true heir, 
and that Reginald has known it almost from the begin- 
ning. In the meantime, Denzil Crewe, the second hero, 
has fallen deeply in love with Laura, whom. he finally 
wins. A long procession of very individual characters 
file through the pleasant pages, and the story ends with 
full satisfaction for everybody. (‘‘ Leisure Hour Series,”’ 
16mo, pp. 478, $1.00). 
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A CHELSEA HOUSEHOLDER. ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series, ’** No. 147. 16mo, 
pp. 337, $1.00. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 


RETROSPECT OF A LONG LIFE. From 1815 to 1883. 
F.S. A. A Man of Letters by Profession. 
pleton & Co., New York. 

IN THE SHADOW OF THE PYRENEES. From Basque-Land to Carca- 
sonne. By Marvin R. Vincent, D. D. With Etchings and Maps. 12mo, 
pp. 276, $2.00. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


AFTERMATH. From City and Country, Berg and Thal. Gathered 
and Garnered by Mrs. B. M. Buckshout. 12mo, pp. 265, $1.25. W. B. 
Smith & Co., New York. 

HYGIENE OF THE BRAIN AND NERVES, And the Cure of Nervous- 
ness. With Twenty-eight Original Letters from Leading Thinkers and 
Writers Concerning their Physical and Intellectual Habits. By M. L. 
Holbrook, M.D. 12mo, pp. 272, $1.25. M. L. Holbrook & Co., New 
York. 


THE AMERICAN CITIZENS’ MANUAL. Part II. The Functions of 
Governments, State and Federal. By Worthington C. Ford. Questions 
of the Day.—V. 12mo, pp. 184, $1.00. G.P. Putnam’s Sens, New 
York. 

MY TRIVIAL LIFE AND MISFORTUNE. A Gossip with no Plot in Par- 
ticular. By A Plain Woman. PartI, Spinsterhood. Part II, Meum 
and Tuum. Paper, 50 cents per vol., pp. 374, 352. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, New York. 

ALCOHOLIC INEBRIETY. From a Medical Standpoint. 
from Clinical Records. By Joseph Parrish, M. D. 
P. Blakiston, Son & Co., Philadelphia. 


By S. C. Hall, 
8vo, pp. 603, $3.00. D. Ap- 
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«‘MIBBS.” 


Oh, no; they are only pegging at marbles. 





Are those little boys playing ‘‘hookey?”’ 





What is to be Expected. 

Now the milkman wakes us early, 

With his long and mournful cry ; 
And the greens look fresh and curly 

As the peddler carts them by ; 
And the youth with mustache twirly 
Sports a vest whose hue is pearly, 
As he goes to meet his girlie 

On the sly. 


Now the father thinks with groaning 
That the boys all want new boots, 
And the mother knows with moaning 

That the girls must have spring suits ; 
And the plumber- 
Man looks glummer, 
For he has no show in summer; 
But not so the merry drummer, 
Setting out with heart of glee 
To talk people deaf and dumb, or 
To death, as it may be. 


Now the man who owns a garden 
Issues forth to view the same, 

And begins his hands to harden 
And his back to,make quite lame ; 


And the small boy thinks of ‘‘hookey ”’ 


In a calm, determined way, 
And, hiding slate and book, he 
Pegs at marbles all the day. 


Now the poet searches madly 
In last spring’s rejected verses— . 
Searches wildly, searches sadly— 


= 





And with language that much worse is 
Than Bob Ingersoll’s deep remarks ; 


And th: gentle maiden yearneth 
For the long, long golden days, 

As she, planning wisely, turneth 
Her last summer’s polonnaise ; 


And the young man’s bosom burneth 
For one or two damp days— 
He is wishing 
To go fishing— 
So he says. 
Now the painter is most precious, 
And engaged for all he’s worth ; 
While the builder’s hopes are spacious, 
And the rag-man’s full of mirth ; 
And ten million schemes fallacious 
In ten million brains have birth. 
About this time, good gracious! 
All sorts of things come forth. 
MADELINE S. BRIDGES. 
Darwinism. 
Two lovers sat in a shady nook: 
Intent was she upon her book ; 
Intent was he upon her hair 
That crowned a face so passing fair. 


“‘T wonder,” she said, ‘‘if it can be true—’’ 
“‘T wonder,’’ he said, ‘‘if eyes so blue—”’ 

‘*Pray, don’t interrupt, but hear me out—”’ 
“Or sweeter lips or more charming pout—”’ 


‘* As Darwin said, that we all descend—”’ 

‘*Or cheeks where such roses and lilies blend—” 
‘‘From the ape? I’m sure I don’t think—” 
“Or ears just tinged with the sea-shell’s pink—”’ 


**T do, but of you I am not quite so sure—”’ 

‘*Graced a fair maiden so sweetly before ?”’ 

‘When you—when I say that now we have found 
The missing link by which two hearts are bound ?” 


Two lovers sat in a shady nook, 
Forgotten was Darwin’s latest book ; 
Soft kisses fell on the golden hair, 
Soft blushes stole o’er the face so fair. 
Mary A. Sawyer. 





